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THE BURNING OF THE BOATS. 


By I. GIBERNE SIEVEKING. 


There comes a time now and again in a lifetime when the only way of escape 
is to cut off the possibility of retreat. 


Escape for your life! Look not behind you ! 


CHAPTER I.—TuHE First MEETING. 


HE rain poured down in sudden torrents, relentless, insis- 
tent. 

From time to time a hansom flashed by, and the lonely street 
lighted dimly by streaming lamp-posts was roused, temporarily, by 
the sounds of the sharp, hissing twang of the driver’s whip and 
the squelch of wet mud beneath the footsteps of the flying horse. 

The reflections from the gas-lamps lay tremulous and flickering 
along the road at regular intervals, flecked by a thousand facets of 
light and gleaming like molten steel. 

But through all the discomfort involved to the travellers there 
was yet the fully compensating sensation to which the occupant of 
a’certain hansom was fully awake, viz. that of the stirring atmosphere 
caused by the underlying sense of mystery which is ever to the fore 
in a London street on such a night as this. 

Flavie de Mirandole was always peculiarly sensitive to this kind 
of influence ; and now, as she leant eagerly forward over the closed 
doors of her hansom, she was conscious of feeling a fierce pleasure 
in the sharp spatter, from time to time, of the wind-swept raindrops 
against her face, stinging though they were. 
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She was fully alive to the flying lights, racing along by the sides 
of the wheels ; to the travelling music of the hansoms flitting by ; 
fully alive to her environment, fully alive to all the possibilities of 
life. More than this, she was thoroughly on the gui vive; for she 
never felt so much on the edge of keen, suppressed excitement, as 
when she was abroad during the travail and stirring moods of the 
elements. They appealed to her strangely ; she felt in tune with 
them, in touch with them. 

Having spent most of her life in France, she had imbibed with 
the air she breathed an eminently French temperament, quick to 
answer to the merest touch upon its keys, of excitement, of emotion. 

In the quiet old Chateau where she had lived, the days for the 
most part had passed unemotionally enough ; but through them all 
had always been present to Flavie a keen sense of the under side of 
things, a sense of how veal life might suddenly become. There 
seemed to her great potentialities for stirring incidents in the air, and 
as she had walked along under the lime-scented avenue, beside the 
soft, velvet lawn, with all the summer scents and sounds abroad, 
around her, she had longed passionately for something to break the 
dull, even monotony of the undisturbed evenings and mornings that 
came and went with such unbroken regularity, bringing no dramatic 
incidents to vary them, no excitements, no dangers to distract their 
respectable placidity. 

Then one day something did happen—not the something that 
Flavie was looking for, but still enough to put her immediately in 
connection with the outside world. 

M. de Mirandole left her. 

He had been accustomed for some time to go away from the 
Chateau for days together, coming back, unusually attentive, with 
some present or other for his wife, which, with an added share of 
bowings and scrapings, would be delivered into her hands with 
irreproachable courtesy. 

Then one morning a note was laid beside her plate. He had then 
- been away two or three days; and when she opened it, she read, to 
her bewilderment and amazement, the—to her—totally unexpected 
news of his decision not to return at all; he had found another 
woman to whom he “ was everything,” and had decided to live with 
her. 

After the first shock had subsided, and she had been able to 
think quietly of the position in which she found herself, Flavie made 
up her mind to quit the Chateau and go to England. 

She had no near relations, and she could not bear to subject 
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herself to the indignity of confessing the ignominious position in 
which she found herself placed, through no fault of her own, to 
those guardians who had originally so considerately (and mis- 
takenly) arranged her future for her by marrying her to M. de 
Mirandole. 

Between Flavie and her husband there had never been any bond 
of sympathy ; but then, neither had there been any dissension. It had 
in no sense been a real marriage ; it had only been another illustra- 
tion of the words of the famous Dutch novelist, words that are 
always abundantly illustrated in this world, ‘“ They had only gone to 
church, and then lived together.” 

It had been with Flavie as it had been in the case of another 
woman who, at the end of a long, wearisome, ill-fitting married 
life, said quaintly and dramatically to her friend: “‘We married on 
Tuesday ; by Thursday I knew I’d made a mistake, and I’ve known 
it ever since.” 

Flavie’s purgatory had begun, indeed, on her wedding tour, and 
had burnt up all her illusions, her dreams, her ideals; after that 
“each day brought its petty dust” her “soon-choked soul to fill,” 
and she had eventually taken counsel with herself, and the real 
self of her had gone into retreat for good, leaving only a cold, 
indifferent self on the surface with which to face the world. 

Now she was free! And all the old self, so long crushed into 
quiescence, rose tumultuously to the surface at the emancipation 
from the tie of a world-acknowledged bond, which had yet no 
faintest counterpart of itself in the spiritual half of her. 

What a strange anomaly it is that in one of the most emotional, 
impulsive countries in the world there should yet exist that un- 
natural, deplorable custom of arranging the marriages of the 
daughters, so that they themselves should have no voice in the 
matter—should, indeed, seldom see a/one the man with whom they 
are to spend their lives, before being irrevocably bound to him ! 

This, in a relationship which makes such tremendous claims on 
the woman, bears upon the face of it a sign-mark which cannot be 
mistaken by anyone who has eyes to see. 

M. de Mirandole cou/d, from the very nature of the man, have 
no conception of what depths were stirring so turbulently, so hope- 
lessly, far down below the surface in the outwardly placid, almost 
expressionless face of the woman who sat opposite him day in, day 
out, and with whom he would pass harmless little pleasantries, banal 
little nonentities of nicely cooked-up conversation. 

He had got what he wanted ; how could anyone be surprised 
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that he didn’t concern himself with the question if she wanted 
anything? He passed her with elaborate formal courtesies the salt 
and the sugar ; it was the joy and admiration of any beholder to see 
the airs and graces with which he acquitted himself of this duty. 

With a woman like Flavie a marriage of active dislike would 
have been almost more bearable than this uncongenial, placid 
nonentity of feeling ; she could, she knew it, she felt it, love so 
passionately—she, who longed to cast everything at the feet of 
someone who could answer to her pent-up nature ; she had every- 
thing to offer, but no hands into which to pour it. 

Her husband could no more have understood her demand than 
he could have imagined it in himself. 

What cou/d she ask more than a supremely eligible parti, a 
splendid chateau, and riches galore with which to gild the lazy, 
luxurious days that drew down the blinds of night and raised them 
at daybreak so unerringly? Surely one was not expected to pass 
anything else? What else was there to pass? The heavier nourish- 
ments, with which one satisfies one’s hunger, came to her through the 
offices of lower-born hands, viz. those of well-drilled servants. 

All he asked from his wife Flavie gave him. 

As a woman said the other day of her husband, “I can easily 
give him all he needs, and he never asks for more than a little 
surface love, and that I always have ready for him.” 

This exactly expressed Flavie’s attitude to her husband: a little 
easy “surface love,” measured out in a medicine-glass up to a 
certain mark, so to speak ; and he took it, appropriated it, easily 
also, at the correct times, and was fully content. 

But what others would “ give as a duty” she had an unquench- 
able need to give as “ living impulses” ; and there was an imperative 
demand in her, claiming utterance, where she could find no 
outlet. 

The whole of her “cabin’d and enclosed” life at Chateau 
Mirandole spelt the word “Boredom” writ large; for what is 
boredom but the oppressive sense of being in a blind alley of life, 
where one can neither give one’s real self out, nor take in someone 
else’s? A blind alley of thought, where the road leads, con- 
ventionally, nowhere. A few measured nothings for the midday 
meal, a few measured nothings for the evening meal, a dull drive, a 
depressing stroll, e¢ voila tout / 

And yet with it all she was conscious of the certain conviction 
that the world would think her most ungrateful, for what definite 
fault had she the right to find ? 
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Her husband was kind ,if he was dull ; he was willing to give her 
everything comfortable and in reason. 

Ah! there was the rub! She wanted something else, something 
unseen, and she wanted it w#reasonably much. Something that is 
not “comfortable” in the bourgeois sense in which we use the word 
“comfortable,” but which, indeed, is often very disquieting, very 
rousing, very stimulating—wanted this passionately, but, as was to 
be expected, did not find it; and after trying for it, and finding it 
impossible in the direction of her husband, locked it all up within 
herself, and paced up and down in her caged life, alone. 

Now to-night, borne quickly along through the dark, the scudding 
rain blowing gustily against her face, striking her like sharp pricks, 
did but sting her into keener, gladder, consciousness of life—the life 
she panted for, free, active life, with the suggestion in the air of 
possibilities of excitement, of danger for her at last ! 

The stagnation of her old life at the Chateau had dropped from 
her like a hateful worn-out garment, which she had been condemned 
for many years to don, but of which she abhorred the very pattern, 
the very thought. 

Now at last she could stretch her arms, a free woman once more ! 
She had been drugged to sleep all that weary time. She had had 
too much fine weather, figuratively speaking ; she welcomed whole- 
heartedly the stinging shower, the rough storminess of the evening, 
now. These were the times when she felt really awake, really close 
to the great heart of things, on the edge of some great transfiguration 
of life’s commonplaces, of life’s regularities. At other times, when 
all went smoothly, when radiant summer days poured gift after gift 
into her lap, she enjoyed each one fully, it is true, as far as it went ; 
and yet beyond it all there was a mood in her which she knew to 
be powerful, which she knew to be capable of being the dominating 
key-note of her character. And this was the mood which only rose 
to its full stature, to its full dimensions, in moments when outward 
things had struck the note of danger, of a nearing catastrophe, of 
the immediate, imperative necessity of decision in some matter of 
vital import. 

Some people are paralysed, mesmerised, by the approach of 
adventure, of risk, of danger ; they are rendered for the time abso- 
lutely mentally deficient members of society ; they hold all together 
and keep themselves close, and, as far as regards the averting of a 
catastrophe by prompt, practical aid, are as useless as it is possible 
to conceive of their being. 

In short, whatever force it is that takes the reins, with such a 
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glad shout of triumph, in the case of those who welcome storm, 
excitement, risk, as vital periods of growth, in which they are enabled 
to look straight between the eyes of real urgent life, in the case of 
those others who stand inert and nerveless in such moments, it re- 
treats into some attic of the mind, slams and locks the door, and 
remains there until the demand made on it has gone by and things 
are safely placid once more. 

For Flavie de Mirandole, excitement, emotion—by whatever 
name we call that force which runs its fingers over all the music and 
wakes all vital sound in one’s being—was a necessary adjunct of her 
character ; without it all the best part of her was dumb, was quiescent. 
She required to be stirred for the sediment to be raised ; the sedi- 
ment was the real thing, without which her real nature was colourless 
in the eyes of most people, enigmatical, misunderstood, and judged 
wrongly. To be her real self she must first be roused. 

By this time they had reached Berkeley Square, the horse slipping 
and sliding continually, and with difficulty pulling himself up on the 
greasy, wet road. Just as they were turning out of the Square 
another hansom, which was coming rapidly in the other direction, 
dashed into them. 

There was a sudden floundering scrimmage, a moment of inex- 
tricable mixing up of horses, reins, legs, and shafts ; then the horse 
belonging to Flavie’s hansom, after one sickening slide and an 
ineffectual attempt to recover his footing, fell over on his side on to 
the pavement ; the driver was shot over the top of the hansom, 
alighting on his head some yards off; the hansom itself hung a 
moment in the balance, then came over on its side with a crash, 
splintering the shaft, and Flavie was flung heavily on her arm in 
the road. 

A young man who had been in the uninjured hansom hurriedly 
jumped out, and came forward at once to help her up, but found 
himself too late to do this, as she had already risen to her feet. 

He was amazed to see her eyes ablaze with triumph, with glad 
excitement ; no hint, no suggestion of fear or terror was there, but 
rather as if she had achieved some long-expected desire, and as if 
all within her rose with passionate acclaim to greet it. Her eyes 
were dilated and full of something to which Gordon Hargreaves 
could not put a name at the moment ; he had never seen that look 
in a woman’s face before ; he had often enough seen the tremulous 
look of fear rise in his mother’s and sister’s eyes in moments of peril, 
but never this welcoming danger as a friend whose advent was keenly 
appreciated and revelled in. 
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After a moment, which seemed a long one to him, he said, 
raising his hat, “ Aren’t you hurt ?” 

For a measurable space Flavie did not answer ; then she seemed 
to remember where she was, and coming back, as it seemed, with 
an effort from a long distance off to present necessities, present 
exigencies, she roused herself and turned with a smile to Gordon 
Hargreaves, saying, “;Do you know, I am hardly sure. I am not 
conscious of anything but the shock of the bang on to my elbow as 
the hansom overturned. But,” she went on, cautiously moving it, 
“now I begin to move it, it hurts, so I expect it did get damaged 
Never mind me,” she continued ; “‘let’s go and see to the driver; 
he’s never moved since he was flung off, and I’m afraid for him.” 
So saying she moved to the spot where the man lay, huddled up 
and motionless. 

Gordon Hargreaves watched her as she bent over the prostrate 
figure, and thought he had never seen anyone in the least like her 
before. 

Flavie was undeniably a woman who could not fail to arrest 
attention when she was, as this evening, in the midst of one of the 
moods that stirred her and lighted up her inner self. Ordinarily, 
perhaps, in old days at the Chateau, she might not have struck the 
casual observer, for her face rarely lit up then—what was there to 
make it do so ?—and though she was tall and graceful as to figure, 
yet her face was one of those which have the possession of beauty 
inalienably, but in whom it is kept in a casket, as it were, and only 
brought out on special occasions. 

It was she herself, her real personality, that stepped to the front 
now and transfigured the face. 

As she turned to speak to Gordon he was struck by her beauty. 
The curly dark hair on the temples, the delicate, sensitive little 
mouth, and the dark violet-blue of the eyes, shaded by long, curling 
lashes and arched eyebrows ; pathetic eyes though they were, yet 
they responded to every expression ; returning, when the face grew 
quiet again, to the look of wistful pathos which was never far away 
from them. 

“ Won’t you let me get you a hansom now ?” asked Gordon as 
she looked up. 

“No,” she answered, “I’d rather wait till this poor fellow has 
been attended to.” 

“Just as you like,” answered Gordon ; “but in that case my 
hansom had better go off for help,” turning as he spoke to the man 
who was examining the fallen horse, 
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“ Excuse me, sir,” said the man as Gordon approached, “ but 
you'll be witness for me that this collision wasn’t my fault ?” 

“Yes, of course,” said Gordon, “it was no fault of yours ; what- 
ever fault there was belonged to that poor chap there,” pointing to 
the prostrate driver. 

“ All right, sir, I'll go,” said the man, jumping up behind his cab 
and whipping up his horse as he spoke. 

“IT suppose there’s nothing we can do?” said Gordon, coming 
back to where Flavie was standing. 

For the first time since Fate had so roughly introduced them 
Flavie took stock of her chance acquaintance. “He's not good- 
looking,” she said to herself, as she noted his red curly hair and 
bushy eyebrows, fair eyelashes, and weather-worn complexion ; 
“but he’s well set-up and soldierly looking, and it’s a face one 
could trust from the first moment one saw it—and trust abso- 
lutely; and there’s pluck, determination and conscientiousness 
written unmistakably in the resolute grey eyes and the firm jaw 
and lips.” 

A few moments later two policemen turned the corner, wheeling 
an ambulance, and Flavie and Gordon watched as they lifted the 
unfortunate driver into it, and, after examining him, shaking their 
heads, remarked to Gordon, “ Bad case, I’m afraid, sir ; we heard 
about it from the cabby who fetched us ;” and after a few more 
necessary words of inquiry they covered in the ambulance with its 
white roof and pushed it along in front of them. 

Flavie shivered as she watched the little cavalcade move off and 
away from them. 

‘*Ts it not terrible,” she said, turning to her companion, “ how 
close Death walks beside each one of us? We don’t, happily for us, 
realise it, but nevertheless there is the unseen foe ever shadowing 
us, till at some sudden turn in life he hunts us down and his arrow 
finds us. 

“It seems terrible to me to see these ghastly ambulances, 
driven by two stern sentinels, inside which is an unknown, solitary 
human being, being wheeled away out of life, out of light.” 

“Oh, I don’t think I feel that about death,” answered Gordon 
quickly. ‘ One’s got to face it some time or other, and I don’t think 
it much matters how. If you’ve had bullets whistling all about you, 
as I have lately out in Africa, you’d learn to take the chances 
unconcernedly and cheerfully, and not to think anything of them. 
One really gets in time to wonder, as a funny sort of speculation, as 
to which bullet’s going to hit you, and you go in and out of them 
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as indifferently, if you’ve really got your mettle up, as if they were so 
many flies.” 

“Ah! but there’s something different in the covering in and 
wheeling away into the darkness of a lonely human being whom no- 
body knows ; for to be injured a/one is very different from being injured 
in company with a crowd of one’s comrades, for then it is but the 
common fate, which you meet all together, shoulder to shoulder.” 

“Yes, that’s true,” he answered, “and yet when the bullet does 
pick you out, I suppose you’d feel as grimly alone as if you’d got 
pitched on your head in a London street and taken away in an 
ambulance by yourself. 

“ After all, when it comes,” he went on, “ something comes down 
and shuts you off effectually, whenever, however it happens, from the 
rest of your kind, into that darkness where no hand can reach for 
yours and from whence you can reach for none. Now, please let 
me see you home,” he ended. “Shall we drive, or would you rather 
walk ?” 

“Oh ! we'll drive, please,” answered Mme. de Mirandole without 
a moment’s hesitation. ‘‘ You are always taught that if you get a 
bad fall while riding, you should mount again, if it is possible, at once, 
or you will lose your pluck ; so I always carry that principle out in 
everything, ” she said, with a curious smile. 

“ Right ; it’s what Ishould have imagined you would have done,” 
said Gordon, turning to her, with a ring of admiration in his voice, as 
he hailed a passing hansom and helped Filavie into it. 

As they drove off Gordon went on, after a moment, “ But into 
what sort of other things do you carry that principle ?” 

Flavie hesitated before answering, then she said, “If I’m disap- 
pointed in a friendship, as I was in my girlhood—I had put all my 
eggs into one basket then, and given it into the hands of a girl whom 
I cared for—well, if I’m disappointed, I don’t at once revile the 
whole system of friendships because one of that particular kind has 
come off in my hands, as English servants say, but I take my disap- 
pointment like a man,” smiling at her companion as she spoke, “ and 
try again elsewhere.” 

“ But can you start again in ¢at sort of unconcerned way with 
a friendship?” asked Gordon, stroking his moustache meditatively. 
“TI don’t think I could remount again if I’d once been thrown 
badly,” he added, after a moment. 

“ Ah, but one can’t not remount again,” said Flavie quickly, a 
sudden flush rising in her cheeks. 

“Love and friendship are so absolutely necessary to us, how 
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could we ever go through life without them? For in that case 
life would be robbed of all motion, of all volition ; if one lost one’s 
pluck because one had been thrown, one must¢ remount in that 
case.” 

“‘ Love is of man’s life a thing apart, ’tis woman’s whole existence,” 
quoted Gordon, smiling. 

“ Ah,” she answered, looking round suddenly, “you are very 
young or you wouldn’t say that ; it all depends on the woman you 
meet if that cheap saying is true for you or not. 

“For myself I believe that all these easy common divisions 
between the sexes are started by someone, in each case, who has had 
no capacity for such a spiritual sense as is implied in the recognition 
of such forces as love and friendship. 

“** We speak that we do know,’ you remember ; and some people’s 
sayings, even when they are as worthless as that, seem to have a 
spurious immortality, which gets them a place among the domestic 
classics which the average husband gives out as authorities to the 
smatteringly educated wife, ‘to show her her place,’” she added, 
bitterly. “But I think that the same rule should, by rights, apply 
to the man as to the woman. Sex istemporary ; love and friendship 
are by their nature eternal. 

“ Besides all that, our affinities are not, for all of us, sown beside 
the way, between the conventionally marked-out path of recognised 
relationships, like sweet peas or sunflowers. Some of us have to go 
far afield for ¢he hand of all others that is to be laid in ours ; some 
of us have to live long, go through much tribulation, before we find 
recognition and satisfaction in another soul; some of us have to 
reach peace only through many mistakes and among many dis- 
illusions. 

“Then, too, I no longer think,” she continued, “as I once did, 
that marriage is the only gate through which one must pass to attain 
love and friendship ; that for me is now an exploded idea ; if you 
knew my story you would understand why. I still think they may in 
some cases be found in that relationship, but I no longer am deluded 
into the belief that 2/7 women must seek their twin soul in marriage, 
any more than I believe that for a// women the needle is the only 
weapon,” she went on, with a laugh, “or that because an unlucky 
human being happens to turn up the card Female as regards sex, 
therefore the only occupation, if she requires to earn her own 
bread, is that of teaching, as was the commonly accepted notion till 
not very long ago. Heaven help us! How ludicrous a notion it 
was, if you come to think of it, that because you are disabled in the 
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world’s eye by sex you must perforce link on to one of the superior 
sex to have any standing at all, and this whether you have any calling 
to wifehood and motherhood or no ; or else that you must take up 
one profession whether you are fitted to undertake it or not. As 
well make all men squeeze into the round collar of the priesthood 
whether they have any disposition for it or no!” she ended. 

‘‘ But where are you to find love if not from the man to the 
woman ?” asked Gordon doubtfully. 

“Where? Surely you don’t think,” she answered quickly, “ that 
love must always inevitably be between a man and a woman? Why 
should it not just as well be between man and man and woman and 
woman? I can conceive a real lasting love and friendship existing 
between man and man and woman and woman : an equal love (which 
it is zo¢ in marriage), an unselfish love (which it is not always in 
marriage), a spiritual love (which it is by no means invariably in 
matriage).” 

Gordon did not answer ; it was a new idea to him. In some 
indefinite way he had looked forward, as is the case with most young 
men, to marriage at some future day, but he had looked on it as 
some inevitable incident to which he would adjust himself, but 
which would not permanently disarrange all his life plans for him- 
self. He had not seriously looked at marriage from the woman’s 
point of view ; it had seemed, indeed, all that the women he had 
known best required, and therefore he had not gone into the subject 
of any further demands that women might make of life. 

To the average man marriage is the ne plus ultra of woman’s 
existence, her swmmum bonum. It seems to him that marriage is 
the “hill” unto which womanhood must perforce “lift up” her 
“eyes,” for from thence “ cometh her help ” ! 

He is not careful to pursue the metaphor further, or he might 
have the fact forced on his notice that it is a terribly steep hill to 
climb for some women, leading, moreover, toa rather precipitous drop 
on the farther side. 

Gordon had never given the question a thought before, and he 
was conscious that his new friend was taking him along, for him, 
quite untrodden paths of thought. 

His speculations were rudely interrupted by his companion 
suddenly raising the little trap-door of communication between them 
and their driver, and saying : 

“Here, this is the -house,” as they drew up at the door of a 
house in a street leading out of Berkeley Square. 

Gordon helped Madame de Mirandole to alight, and as she 
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turned, smilingly, to make her adieux, after paying the cabman, an 
uncontrollable impulse seized him to retard the inevitable moment 
of parting. ‘ When shall I see you again?” he asked earnestly, as 
the departing tinkle of the bell of the dismissed hansom fell reiterat- 
ingly on their ears. 

“Oh ! we’re sure to meet again,” she answered lightly, as she 
laid her hand in his for the conventional seal of parting. 

‘ Fate always sees to that.” 

“ Does it ?” answered Gordon, gravely ; “ I’mnot so sure of that, 
Our meeting was not so very propitious, if you come to think of it; 
for out of the four people who met so strangely and suddenly at that 
eventful corner to-night, to one the meeting meant tragedy and the 
finish of life.” 

“Yes, that’s true, poor fellow,” answered Flavie, quickly. “One 
can only hope that in the future, at any rate, there will be no cross- 
line of Fate drawn through any more of our meetings. Good-night 
and thank you,” she added, as she fitted her latchkey in the door 
and turned to enter the house. 


CHAPTER II.—THE SECOND MEETING. 


A young man who was travelling by the night mail from Paris to 
Switzerland awoke out of a somewhat uneasy slumber into which he 
had fallen, in his corner of the carriage, by becoming conscious of 
a series of jerks and bumps and grindings by which the train was 
gradually coming to a standstill. 

These had in some way connected themselves, before he awoke, 
with a dream on which he was embarked. 

He dreamt that he was being married—to whom he was unaware, 
—and that it was the realisation at last of all his life’s hopes and 
aims. 

At the moment when the woman beside him was about to say 
the words that were to unite them for life some sudden whirlwind 
arose in the world outside the church ; the very floor beneath their 
feet seemed to rise and fall, the walls swayed, cracked, and the 
whole building seemed on the eve of being wrecked ; then, as is the 
fashion in dreams, the whole scene slid, merged into confusion 
and blurred outline, and finally became utterly shapeless. 

When Gordon Hargreaves was thoroughly awake, he looked out 
of the window, in the vain attempt to see, if he could, what had 
occasioned the stoppage of the train. But all was dark, and there 
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was nothing to be seen, look where he would. All that was imme- 
diately evident was that they were not stopping at a station, but, 
as it seemed, in the midst of a wide expanse of heath or common. 

There was no one in Gordon’s carriage with whom he could 
have compared -notes, so he was obliged to await further develop- 
ments. 

These were not slow in coming. In a very few moments sounds 
of excited voices and the jabber of fast-chattering tongues made 
themselves heard, and, looking out again, Gordon could now see, at 
the far end of the train, lights and dark figures moving about on the 
banks and line. 

“T’ll be at the business end of the train,” thought Gordon to 
himself as he opened his carriage door and let himself down on the 
rails beneath. 

Someone in the carriage next to his own was in the act of 
descending as Gordon reached it. 

Looking up instinctively, Gordon was conscious of a sudden 
unaccountable shiver of delight as he recognised that again Fate 
had brought him into touch with his unknown companion in ad- 
versity of last winter in London, for in the dim light he caught 
a glimpse of the face above him, and it was that of Mme. de 
Mirandole. 

At the same moment she recognised him, and, as is invariably 
the case where a woman and man are concerned in something to- 
gether, was infinitely more “ on the spot” than was he. 

In her case, of course, this was not to be wondered at, for her 
Patronal day, so to speak, had ever been, from earliest youth, the day 
of excitement, of danger, of emergency ; and to-night she was strung 
up and, as usual, thoroughly on the gué vive. 

Absence had done its work in the days, months, and weeks that 
had elapsed since they had last been together, as far as Gordon was 
concerned. 

Absence never fails to throw the element of contrast, of reminis- 
cence, of the heightening colours of imagination, across the page of 
a previous experience, if it has any possible emotional power of its 
own. And these two felt a strange stir of excitement in the fact 
that accident had thus again thrown them together. 

Mme. de Mirandole could not see the sudden flush of colour which 
rose in the man’s face beside her, she could not feel the quick 
pulses which tingled in him, but she noted—what woman would not 
have noted it ?—the look in his eyes as they met hers, and she knew 
what it meant. 
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Gordon, too, knew what it meant. 

No man or woman is ever in doubt when they have really met. 
the one other whose presence, as it were, signifies, in their life. 

‘We seem fated to meet in collisions or accidents,” said Mme. 
de Mirandole, smiling ; ‘is it a collision this time, or has the engine 
gone lame ?” 

“T’ye been trying to find out,” answered Gordon, feebly, as he 
remembered that on seeing her everything connected with the train 
and his journey had gone completely out of his mind. “But I'll 
go and ask,” he added, after a pause, “ if you'll wait here a moment.” 

“TI think I may safely promise that,” said Mme. de Mirandole, 
laughing. 

After a minute or two Gordon returned with the information that 
they would have to stay where they were for hours, as some of the 
machinery of the engine had broken down, and it would take some 
time to repair the line at the spot where the engine left the rails. 

“Tl faut monter, M’dame, il faut monter,” enjoined the guard, 
who approached them swinging his lantern, at the same time assur- 
ing them there was no danger. 

Mme. de Mirandole stepped up into her carriage, followed by 
Gordon, and the man, with a smile and courteous reassurances, shut 
the door and went away. 

“ Do you know that I don’t even know your name,” said Flavie, 
with an amused smile, “and yet here we are, enforced companions, 
for no one knows how long !” 

“My name is Gordon Hargreaves, of the Army Service Corps,” 
said Gordon, promptly handing her his card, as he spoke, “and I 
wish I could be of some use to you in this emergency.” 

‘‘T am Flavie de Mirandole, and I live at Chateau Mirandole, 
and am on my way to it at the present moment ; though, practically 
speaking, I am o/, for a full-stop has been put to my journey,” with 
a merry laugh, said his companion. ‘ What have you been doing 
since last we met ?” 

“I went to call on you, after our mishap that night, to ask how 
you were, and found, to my infinite disappointment, that you were 
gone,” said Gordon. ‘“ It’s a stroke of the greatest good luck to have 
met you again like this,” he broke in suddenly, wondering why he, 
who found such difficulty in an ordinary way in expressing himself 
in talking to women, should find it so easy to talk to the woman 
opposite him. 

He did not understand that the unusual environment always 
removes conventional barriers, and that one can get farther some- 
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times during the progress of exceptional circumstances in daily life 
than would be the case in many weeks of ordinary conventional 
meetings. 

“T’ve thought ever so often of what you said that evening,” he 
went on ; “in lots that you said I have come to agree, but not in one 
respect. Do you remember saying that, if in love or friendship 
you had had a great disappointment, a great fall, so to speak, you 
could mount again? Well, the more I think of it, the more I feel 
certain that, had such a thing happened to me, J could never have 
remounted.” 

“ No,” said Mme. de Mirandole, suddenly, turning her eyes to his 
in swift sympathy, a new light in her face ; “I don’t believe you could. 
It would be once and for always with you.” 

Eager words crowded to Gordon’s lips as his eyes met hers ; but 
with second thoughts he checked himself and looked away. 

“TI think I know the lines I’m built on, too,” he said, gravely. “I 
stay where I’m put in a great measure, if you know what I mean. I 
was brought up very strictly, in the old-fashioned way ; conscience 
was everything—the trained conscience, I mean—round which were 
built a perfect network of traditions, inalienable, immovable, unre- 
concilable. Well, I was put there in childhood, and I feel there 
I shall be, in certain ways of looking at things, till my dying day. 
Certain things, for instance, which are possible to others, certain 
ways of thought, certain freedoms, are impossible for me,” he 
ended. 

Mme. de Mirandole looked curiously at him. This young man 
had begun to interest her keenly, and she felt an unaccountable 
regret as she heard him describe his limitations. 

“Ah!” after a few moments, she exclaimed, “my bringing up 
was very different from yours, in that case. My parents trained me in 
a far more lax point of view, with only a few principles thrown in 
here and there. I mean,” she struck in, noticing his quick look of 
surprise, “ that they gave me a few stray principles, and for the rest— 
well, I had a good deal of freedom. I don’t feel the limitations in 
little things that you speak of. I was a great deal with my grand- 
parents, too, and before I had grown up my parents died.” She 
paused. Why did she feel a curious reluctance to speak of her mar- 
riage to the man before her? Something seemed to keep her back 
from mentioning it, though what the feeling was she could not have 
explained to herself, much less to anyone else. 

Time passed pleasantly enough notwithstanding the enforced 
waiting, and by the time the morning dawned, the line had been 
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repaired, and another train had been sent to carry on the passengers 
to their destination, the two so oddly brought together felt as if they 
had known each other all their lives. 

When at the next junction Gordon had to bid Mme. de Miran- 
dole good-bye, his line of journey being no longer by the same route 
as hers, he felt he could not let her go as he had done before in 
London, with no certainty as to where he should meet her again. 

His native conscientious honesty, however, forbade his making a 
little conversational pontoon to reach the desired ground of reunion; 
and so he invented no untruth on the spur of the moment, but 
bluntly spoke out exactly what he was thinking : 

‘Tell me when I may see you again ; I must see you again, and 
not lose sight of you as I did last time.” 

Flavie raised her eyes suddenly and looked straight into his. 
How unlike he was to most of the men she had known heretofore 
How many of them, she caught herself wondering, would have, in a 
like case, disdained the shelter of a subterfuge, if it had offered the 
advantage of a further meeting with her? Not one, she was sure 
of it. 

Some unusual thought swayed her, as she forbore speaking to him 
as she would have spoken to the others, and she answered his ques- 
tion in the direct manner in which it was asked : 

** On your way back come and see me at the Chateau. I shall 
expect you,” she added, with a smile. There was something in her 
smiles which made them absolutely unforgettable, and Gordon 
thought as he looked at her that moment that he had never known 
before what boundless possibilities lie within the scope of a smile. 


CHAPTER III.—TuHeE TH1RD, AND LAST, MEETING. 


The Swiss trip was everything that could be desired, and yet 
Gordon found himself, as each morning broke, wishing the days 
would go quicker ; for he was conscious of a strange impatience that, 
pleasant as they were, they would draw quicker to a close, for when 
this happened he could pay that other visit to a certain old French 
chateau, a visit the very thought of which filled him with a most 
unaccustomed, suppressed excitement. 

He was going to see er again. 

Nothing that stirred him as did this thought had as yet come 
into his hitherto placid and emotionally undisturbed existence. 
He did not stop to inquire of himself why this was so; he was 
not introspective in any way, consequently he did not press for 
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explanations ; he simply became conscious of a strange new interest 
in his life. 

At length the last day in Switzerland arrived. 

As he packed that morning he caught himself whistling, and 
now and again breaking into the words of the song, “Do you 
remember, Love, that night, that lovely night in June?” 

Why should he not sing it? This was to be his day of flowers, 
for he was going to see “her” again, to look in her eyes again, 
hold her hand in his again, speak to her again. 

There had been the two accidents which had caused their two 
other meetings. What would be, he wondered, the ruling incident in 
this meeting? Would there be some happy luck in waiting for this, 
their third meeting, he thought, laughingly ? 

He did not reach Chateau de Mirandole@till the June afternoon 
had sunk into a delicious twilight, coloured, scented. 

He found Mme. de Mirandole in the old garden, surrounded 
by friends. This time, as she met his eyes, she must have been 
blind had she not noticed the lighting up which flashed from their 
depths as he saw her first. 

“Can I be getting in love with this young English boy?” she 
thought to herself as she became aware that his coming had struck 
light in herself also. 

They had no opportunity for any private conversation until that 
evening. Then, sitting beside her alone, the other guests scattered 
some here some there, Gordon, passionately stirred by her presence— 
he could not take his eyes from her face—the fragrance of the 
garden, the bewilderingly lovely summer night, the whole subtle 
charm of his environment affecting him so unusually, poured out 
his heart before her. 

Once having passed the Rubicon he took his courage in both 
hands and told her everything—everything there was to tell : about 
his childhood, about his ideals, his aims, and, finally, about the little 
girl in his mother’s house in England whom his people had always 
hoped he would marry, but whom he had never really cared for ; 
how he had never dreamt of what love could be till he met Flavie de 
Mirandole ; and, lastly, he wound up, half-humorously, with “ And 
if Z get a fall in this matter, Flavie, I shall never, never remount 
again, as in our first conversation last year you said you should 
do in such a case.” 

Mme. de Mirandole gazed at him; he seemed almost trans- 
figured as he stood before her, his whole personality alight with love 
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for her. This was the love she had dreamed of all these years ago, 
before she had married M. de Mirandole. 

Almost she had said “ Yes” to Gordon’s passionate request ; but 
then something—some alien force—seemed to remind her of her 
marriage. Ske might not consider that she was still bound by it, 
but how about him ? 

She knew now what were his points of view in many things, what 
were likely to be his conscientious scruples in such a case. 

“T can’t answer you now,” she said, rising from her chair ; “I'll 
answer you later.” And he, in obedience to her suggestion, followed 
her into the drawing-room. 

An hour later, when talking to a man leaning against the mantel- 
piece, his attention was attracted by a portrait hanging in an oval 
frame beside the fireplace. ; 

It was that of a man no longer young, with a curious tired look 
on his face. “Who is that?” he said at length, as he found his 
eyes returning again and again, as by some inexplicable fascination, 
to the picture. 

“That? Oh, that is—” glancing behind him so as to be sure 
his hostess was not close by,—‘“that is M. de Mirandole, the 
divorcé,” he added under his breath, in a meaning voice. 

Gordon gave a sudden start, and he said hurriedly : 

“Whom did you say ?” 

“T said M. de Mirandole, mon ami,” reiterated the gentleman to 
whom he had spoken. 

There was a pause—to Gordon a sickly pause ; then he went on, 
resolved to know for certain the answer to his question. 

“Do you mean the father of Madame?” Gordon pursued, 
wilfully misunderstanding. 

The man whom he questioned turned and stared at him. 

Who was this ignorant English boy, who did not seem to under- 
stand so ordinary a French term as divorcé? 

“TI don’t mean her father, of course,” he replied after a moment, 
“but her husband, whom she has divorced.” 

“‘ And he is still living?” Gordon forced himself to ask. 

“Still living? Mais oui, certainement, mon ami, certainement,” 
and he turned away, with a hardly concealed smile, to his neighbour 
on the other side. ‘Ces Anglais sont extraordinaires !” he muttered 
as Gordon turned to go to another part of the room. 

But though he moved his place he could not change his thoughts. 

“So the last state of that man was worse than the first.” The 
words kept saying themselves over and over again in his brain 
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without any volition of his own. Happily, for the moment no one 
seemed to notice him in his corner of the big drawing-room, for he 
could not have spoken to anyone; he could not think, much less 
talk. He could still see the woman who meant everything to him— 
life, love, friendship—but in every other respect he seemed paralysed. 

He had lost her after their first meeting, it is true, and he 
remembered vividly his discomfiture and keen disappointment ; but 
now he had lost her for good and all. 

For, through all his bitter disillusionment and the sudden wrench 
of all his dreams in the hey-day of his highest hopes, there was never 
a moment’s doubt of what his own course of action must be. “This 
above all, to thine own self be true,” rang out clear in his mind as 
his life’s motto. 

It was not in vain that his mother had thrown all her life into 
his training ; for now, when it was to suffer the greatest strain it would, 
in all probability, ever have to pull against, it stood him in good 
stead and held him firm at the most crucial moment of his life, 
for conscience, his final court of appeal, would consent to nothing 
less, 

Somehow or other the evening wore through for him, as such 
evenings do wear through, at last, and after the “ good-nights” were 
said he was free to go to his room. 

“What was he to do?” was the persistent question which dogged 
his minutes as they passed. 

The hours went by, and at last Gordon decided that he must tell 
her to-morrow morning ; he mus¢ see her once again; he cou/d not 
leave her like this. 

Next morning many of the guests took their leave, and only 
himself and an old friend of Madame de Mirandole, who lived with 
her, remained still at the Chateau. 

Gordon lost no time in persuading Madame de Mirandole to 
come into the garden, as he had something very special to ask her. 

Flavie had no idea of the storm that had swept to the feet of her 
former companion in misfortune, and she smilingly acceded to his 
request. 

Once out of sight of the house Gordon began ; he could not trust 
himself to speak on anything else but the one overpowering subject, 
which occupied all his thoughts. 

“T have come to tell you that I must go to-day. Oh! why did 
you not tell me you were married and your husband still living?” he 
burst in passionately. ‘‘Can’t you see how this separates us—always 
must separate us?” 
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“Why?” broke in Madame de Mirandole, breathlessly, in amaze. 
ment at his sudden impetuous manner. “I do not consider myself 
married—bound to M. de Mirandole any longer. He left me long 
ago, and I divorced him ; we are nothing to each other any more.” 

“Ah! how can you speak like that?” interrupted Gordon. 
“The Church has bound you; how can you marry again? If 
you are ‘nothing to each other,’ your promises were something, 
surely. Don’t think for a moment,” he went on, “that I am not 
proud—proud to love you, for I am, and shall always be; but 
marriage is a different matter. It can never be wrong to love, 
provided only, as someone said once, you love enough ; but to marry 
unless you are free 7s quite another matter—you must see that?” 
he questioned, turning suddenly to her. 

‘““No,” she answered, her head erect, “I can’t see it. The bond 
between us is broken ; nothing can bring the ends together again. 
Nothing. If one fails in a compact between two the compact is 
broken, and marriage is such a compact in my eyes.” 

“No,” said Gordon quickly and firmly, “7 can’t agree to that ; 
one’s honour remains, and to break that would involve a loss of 
self-respect, a loosening, a degrading of one’s moral outlook. 

“Tf I went against that I could never hold up my head again. 
After all, one can but be true to one’s idea of right ; to fail in that 
is to lose all hold of one’s self, so it seems to me, never to be able to 
face the real inner self of oneself, if you know what I mean. 

‘* No, it must be good-bye,” he ended. 

Flavie shivered involuntarily and glanced quickly at him. 

“Itis ‘ Right turn! March!’ forme, and thatatonce. I daren’t 
dally with what I know to be right for me. It is, indeed, ‘ Escape 
for your life ! look not behind you !’ 

“Everything in me wants to stay, and for that very reason I’ve 
got to go. Help me, Flavie! There’s nothing wrong in our love— 
for you do love me,” he added, his eyes on hers, as he stooped and 
took her suddenly in his arms. 

“ But you are my ideal; I can never care for anyone again as I 
care for you ; but I can’t, God help me ! drag my ideal down, as I 
should be doing if I persuaded you to do something that I believe 
to be wrong. Soit’s‘ Rightturn ! March !’ for me,” he ended, as he 
at length drew away from her, and his arms fell listlessly to his 
sides. 

As he turned from her to go away his face twitched, and the 
corners of his mouth trembled as he set his jaw in the convulsive 
effort to keep hold of himself till the last. 
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Vividly that moment there rose before his mind’s eye one May 
afternoon, years ago, in his early schooldays. 

It was the day of the school sports ; his father and mother had 
come down from Town, and he was full of hopes that he would win 
a prize to lay as a laurel wreath at their feet. 

Then, just as he had almost won the half-mile race, his foot 
slipped—the morning had been one of drenching rain—and he fell, 
and the race was lost to him. 

He remembered as if it were yesterday, how his father gripped 
his arm as he turned away, fighting his tears, and the whispered words 
of sympathy that he spoke in his ear as they walked off the ground 
together. 

The same dogged determination that had been his sustaining 
power in the old boyish days had been with him ever since, on battle- 
fields, in retreats, in crucial moments, and it would not fail him now 
at his utmost need. 

Through her tears Flavie watched, with a sort of miserable, 
reluctant admiration, the upright, soldierly figure, instinct with self- 
control ; the face stern, with the deep-set, desolate eyes—so full of 
radiant light but yesterday ; the whole expression of the face resolute 
determination to “die game,” not to lose power over himself, to lose 
anything rather than lose hold of the helm. 


And so he passed out of her life, down the sunlit garden and 
out through the farther gate, into the country lane, and she could see 
him no more. 

Six months later she was sitting in the porch, talking to her great 
friend, when the servant brought her a telegram. 

Opening it hastily, she read, hardly grasping the full meaning of 
the words at first : 


“Tam going to burn my boats. Everything calls me back to 
you,andI dare notcome. I am going to England to-night—to marry 
Elsie. 

GorpDon HARGREAVES.” 


Mme. de Mirandole handed the bit of flimsy paper to her friend. 

“So our original meeting was to spell Tragedy ultimately 
for all—not only for one !” she said, with a voice which she tried in 
vain to steady. 
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WILLIAM BARNES. 


MONG the poets of the Victorian era Barnes stands apart from 
all his rivals and occupies a unique position. For the 
tendencies operating most strongly in the poetry of the period are 
missing from him, and the virtues he possesses are just those which 
are least conspicuous in his contemporaries. The age was one of 
criticism and c“ reconstruction; the old systems of thought had 
been broken up, and it was necessary to rebuild them in the light of 
the new ideas which found their most striking and powerful 
expression in the French Revolution. Hence the poetry of this 
epoch was to a large extent reflective and the art self-conscious. 
But with its many excellences it was lacking in freshness and 
spontaneity. In Barnes, on the other hand, we find little reflection, 
and that of a comparatively superficial kind ; what we do meet with 
is a freshness and spontaneity usually associated with the early ages 
of the world. But as each generation has a circle of ideas which 
especially appeal to it, it is liable to direct exclusive attention to the 
poetry which treats of them, and to neglect to a corresponding 
degree that which does not. Here we see one of the causes from 
which the poetry of Barnes greatly suffers. 

Another hindrance to Barnes’s popularity is the Dorset dialect 
in which he wrote. Little as it differs from ordinary English, it 
apparently offers an insuperable obstacle to the position to which 
Barnes’s eminent powers entitle him. English people are naturally 
averse from anything of the kind, and prefer poetry of a lower order 
when written in the form to which they are accustomed. The “ Fairy 
Queen,” we fancy, is known to a larger circle than the “ Canterbury 
Tales,” and “ Marmion” and the “Lay” are more generally appreciated 
than the lyrics of Burns. The poetry of Barnes, with the exception 
of one small volume mostly of inferior quality, is written in the 
Dorsetshire dialect. 

In his preface to the reader Barnes declares the aim he had in 
composing his poems. “I have little more to say for them, than 
that the writing of them, as glimpses of life and landscape in Dorset 
which open to my memory and mindsight, has given me very much 
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pleasure ; and my happiness would be enhanced if I could believe 
that you would feel my sketches to be so truthful and pleasing as to 
give you even a small share of pleasure, such as that of the memories 
from which I have written them.” In other words his aim was to 
describe his experiences of life and nature under the stimulus of 
“ pleasurable excitement,” and to impart a share of his own feelings 
to his readers. Nor was it a mere freak that led him to choose the 
Dorsetshire dialect, for he seemed to come into closer contact with 
those who formed the subject of his poems by making use of their 
native speech. To adopt it as a vehicle for his personal feelings 
Barnes saw was meaningless, so he assumed the character of a 
Dorsetshire countryman; to quote Sir Francis Doyle, who has 
written a singularly just appreciation of Barnes, he “ confined himself 
to the lyrical interpretation of such simple emotions as arise out of 
the simple drama of an average country life.” Hence he must 
restrict himself to a narrow range of thought and experience, to the 
love and friendship, to the joys and sorrows of those whose interests 
were confined within the circle and scenes of village life. Sir 
Francis Doyle has well pointed out that Barnes “ has done much to 
atone for a certain inevitable monotony in the choice of his subjects 
. . . by cultivating an exquisite finish of style. . . . Accordingly, as 
a rule, his little pieces exhibit a delicate grace and a completeness 
worthy of Horace.” 
What then are the characteristic features of his admirable style ? 

In diction it is direct and simple ; in expression coherent and clear, 
leaning markedly neither to the concise nor diffuse, but keeping the 
via media demanded by natural propriety and plain good sense. In 
movement it is free and animated, and responds and gives expression 
to the deeper feelings of the poet’s soul. Where, indeed, do we find, 
confining ourselves to the last half of the nineteenth century, verse 
of such charm of movement, so direct and simple, as in “ The Black- 
mwore Maidens”? Take the second verse as an example :— 

If you could zee their comely gait, 

An’ pretty feaces’ smiles, 

A-trippén on so light o’ waight, 

An’ steppén off the stiles ; 

A-gwain to church, as bells do swing 

An’ ring ’ithin the tow’r, 

You’d own the pretty maidens’ pleice 

Is Blackmwore by the Stour. 

Again, in that poem of genuine pathos, “ Ellen Brine of Allen- 

burn,” the movement, instead of being swift and animated, as in 
“The Blackmwore Maidens,” is slow and subdued and almost stately : 
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Noo soul did hear her lips complain, 
An’ she’s a-gone vrom all her pain 

An’ others’ loss to her is gain ; 

For she do live in heaven’s love ; 

Vull many a longsome day an’ week 
She bore her ailen, still, an’ meek ; 
A-workén while her strangth held on, 
An’ guidén housework when ’twer gone. 
Vor Ellen Brine ov Allenburn 

Oh ! there be souls to murn. 


Next to the freedom and spontaneity of his style we may mention 
his admirable control over his own materials. They need not be 
very rich nor of the widest applicability, but he lays them out to the 
best possible advantage. His poems, at all events his best ones, 
leave upon the mind a sense of totality and completeness ; we as a 
rule feel a single impression, to which all the elements of the poem 
contribute, and with which none rudely jar. This power of fusing 
a number of separate elements into a single whole is one of Barnes’s 
eminent characteristics, and it is the want of it that destroys the 
effect of many poems which possess qualities of poetical value. 
Cardinal Newman, for instance, has written poems containing many 
graceful lines and well-turned phrases, but their evolution is so im- 
perfect that they leave no total impression upon the mind, and hence 
obtain comparatively few readers. But such a poem as “The Girt 
Woak Tree within the Dell,” perhaps the finest product of Barnes’s 
genius, to which we shall have occasion to refer later, owes a large 
part of its value to its constructive power and to the perfect sequence 
of the various elements of which it is composed. 

As Barnes in his poetry assumed the character of a small Dorset- 
shire farmer he was necessarily restricted in the choice of his subjects 
and in the points of view from which he regarded them. Thus 
anything in the style of deep reflections or of profound thought had 
to be kept strictly in the background. When he does reflect it is in 
a strain of moralising rather than of reflection in the larger sense of 
the term. For instance, in a little poem entitled “Times o’ Year” 
he looks back upon the spring and summer that are past and the 
autumn still present, and thinks upon the winter to come : 


Soon shall grass, a-vrosted bright, 
Glisten white instead o’ green, 

An’ the wind shall smite the cows, 
Where the boughs be now their screen. 
Things do change as years do vlee ; 
What ha’ years in store for me? 
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Or again, he sees the thistledown, which was blown along the 
plain, descend suddenly into a pit sheltered alike from sun and wind, 
all movement having ceased. And so he says: 

The plain ha’ brightness wi’ his strife, 
The pit is only dark at best, 


There’s pleasure in a worksome life, 
An’ sloth is tiresome wi’ its rest. 


Zoo, then, I’d sooner beiir my peart 
Ov all the trials vo’k do rue, 

Than have a deadness o’ the heart, 
Wi’ nothen mwore to veel or do. 


These reflections are by no means profound, but they are remark- 
able for the natural buoyancy with which they spring direct from the 
situation which inspires them. 

It has been noticed that Barnes recalls Chaucer in his sense of 
the joy of life, and it is true that his attention is mainly directed to 
its cheerful aspects. But when he deals with the pathetic, his 
treatment of it is no less admirable. For pathos as revealed in 
literature may be of two kinds, inspired or the reverse. In the one 
case it produces spiritual elevation and in the other spiritual depres- 
sion ; in the former our pity for the sufferer is mingled with a sense 
of pleasure, which ever accompanies the quickening of our higher 
powers. No reader of Barnes can for a moment doubt his possession 
of genuine pathos. Such a poem as “ The Broken Heart” is a noble 
example of it : 

News o’ grief had overteiken 
Dark-ey’d Fanny, now vorseaken ; 
There she zot, wi’ breast a-heavén, 
While vrom zide to zide, wi’ grievén, 
Vell her head, wi’ tears a-creepén 
Down her cheiks, in bitter weepén. 
There wer’ still the ribbon-bow 
She tied avore her hour of woe, 
An’ there wer still the han’s that tied it 
Hangén white, 
Or wringén tight, 
In ceare that drowned all cere bezide it. 


But such scenes as these are few in number in proportion to 
those of a more cheerful character. The majority of his poems 
treat of the ordinary occupations of rural life and the simple interests 
of those engaged inthem. Since their whole lives were spent among 
the forms of nature, they consequently mingled largely with their 
thoughts, and were the centre round which their duties and pleasures 
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revolved. What can be more charming than the following address 
of a man to his “smilén wife o’ twice vive years,” recalling the by- 
gone incidents of their married life? 

An’ we’ve a-trod the sheenén ' bledide 

Ov eegrass? in the zummer sheade, 

An’ when the leaves begun to feade 

Wi’ zummer in the weine, Jeane. 

An’ we’ve a-wandered drough the groun’ 

O’ swayén wheat a-turnén brown, 

An’ we've a-stroll’d together roun’ 

The brook an’ drough the ledne, Jedne. 


This poem affords us a good instance of Barnes’s method of 
treating nature. For although it enters so largely into his poetry it 
is merely as a background ; the human interest always, or nearly 
always, predominates. When Keats describes the features of autumn 
he does so with a view to inspiring in his readers a new and wondrous 
sense of their relationship with nature’s outward forms. When 
Wordsworth sees a host of golden daffodils by the lake-side he 
thinks of the deep abiding pleasures he has stored up for future 
years. But when Barnes writes upon the white roads winding 
among the hills he thinks of his walks with a friend along them, of 
the parties of guests who traversed them, of the houses concealed by 


trees ; 
Young blushén beauty’s hwomes between 
The white roads up athirt * the hills. 


The aspects of nature upon which Barnes most loves to dwell 
are the phenomena of movement, colour, and atmospheric effect, 
and the verse quoted above is a typical instance of it. It is the 
“sheenén bledde” ; it is “swayén wheat a-turntn brown.” Or again 
he speaks of the brook which 

Do creep along the meiids, an’ lie 
To catch the brightness o’ the sky. 


We have so far dealt with the lyrical poems only of Barnes, but 
he has also written eclogues, dialogues between two or more persons, 
mostly of a humorous kind. They have been highly praised by 
certain critics; and Mr. T. Seccombe, who has contributed an 
article upon Barnes to the “ Dictionary of National Biography,” 
remarks: ‘‘Less sombre and more rustic than those of Crabbe, 
his eclogues, unrivalled in English, are not wholly undeserving of 


1 Shining. * The aftermath or meadow after hay-making. 
5 Athwart. 
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comparison with the prototypes of Theocritus and Virgil.” They 
are doubtless full of life, contain much excellent dialogue, and a 
shrewd and genial humour, but they have neither the fulness and 
abounding vitality of Theocritus nor the incomparable grace and 
charm of Virgil. It is in the eclogues that Barnes’s sense of humour 
is strongest ; “ A Bit o’ Sly Courtén,” perhaps the most delightful he 
wrote, is full of it. But to appreciate it at its due worth it must be 
read entire. 

We have touched upon some of the chief features of the poetry 
of Barnes, but before closing these remarks it will be well to retain 
in our minds some of his best work. We mentioned as an illustra- 
tion of the admirable evolution of his poems “The Girt Woak Tree 
within the Dell,” and since it reveals many other excellences we will 
quote part of it. He tells us of his affection for this particular tree : 
“There’s noo tree I do love so well”; he mentions the pursuits 
connected with it and the games he had played around it in sight of 
his parents who sat beneath its shade : 


An’ there, in leater years, I rov’d 
Wi’ thik poor maid I fondly lov’d— 
The maid too fedir to die so soon — 


There han’ in han’ wi’ bosoms warm, 


Wi’ love that burn’d but thought noo harm, 
Below the wide-bough’d tree we past 

The happy hours that went too vast ; 

An’ though she’ll never be my wife, 

She’s still my leddén star o’ life ; 

She’s gone: an’ she’ve a-left to me 

Her memory in the girt woak tree. 


And then he prays that nothing may hurt it, and that it may still 
flourish after he is no more. 
As he draws to a close his strain rises to a higher pitch : 


But oh ! if men should come and vell 
The girt woak tree that’s in the dell, 
An’ build his planks ’ithin the zide 

O’ zome girt ship to plough the tide, 
Then, life or death! I’d goo to sea 
A-sailén wi’ the girt woak tree ; 

An’ I upon his planks would stand, 
An’ die a-fightén vor the land— 

The land so dear—the land so free— 
The land that bore the girt woak tree ; 
Vor I do love noo tree so well 

’S the girt woak tree that’s in the dell. 
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The tree remains the centre of the poem, but the circumference 
becomes larger and larger until it embraces the nation in the 
splendid burst of patriotic zeal which completes it. From beginning 
to end the poem is a striking success, and the fervour of the last few 
lines reaches a height that Barnes has not elsewhere attained. But 
here we have none of that natural description, so fresh and invigorat- 
ing, in which he constantly excels. The following verse, with which 
we shall close these quotations, is a good example of it : 


When I led by zummer streams 
The pride o’ Lea, as naighbours thought her, 
While the zun, wi’ evenén beams, 
Did cast our sheades athirt the water ; 
Winds a-blowén, 
Streams a-flowén, 
Skies a-glowén, 
Tokens ov my jay ' zoo fleetén, 
Heighten’d it, that happy meetén. 


The colouring and movements of nature are given with wonderful 
truthfulness and charm, inspired and elevated by the passion of love. 
Palgrave rightly says of it that “in its simple brightness and airy 
music Barnes here touches the Elizabethan lyrical chord, but goes 
beyond it in depth of feeling.” 

But that which, over and above these qualities, gives to Barnes’s 
poetry its distinctive force and charm is the benignity of his 
character, that kindliness of disposition which overflows at one time 
in tender pathos and at another in genial humour. The natural 
gaiety of his spirits led him to turn his eyes principally to the 
cheerful side of life, and this characteristic is in pleasing contrast 
to the somewhat depressing, if not actually morbid, atmosphere 
which suffuses the larger part of modern literature. This too is the 
secret of his natural inspiration, the sense of freedom and spontaneity 
which he possesses in such an eminent degree. 

To attempt to forecast the verdict of posterity upon Barnes is 
impossible at this date ; we are too near him to see his work ina 
true perspective. Such being the case, the personal estimate is 
bound to creep in, and this is increased in those who know and 
delight in the country of which he wrote. But his poetry has been 
rated highly by certain eminent critics. We have quoted Sir Francis 
Doyle’s opinion, and Palgrave, to whom all lovers of Barnes must 
ever feel grateful for directing the attention of readers of poetry to 
the finest products of his genius, which he has enshrined in the 


* Joy. 
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second series of the “Golden Treasury,” says: “Let me express a 
hope that the (really very) slight difficulties offered by the Dorset 
speech will not hinder true lovers of poetry from making friends 
with this genuine, original, and exquisite singer. If they do so it 
will be a friendship for life.” Mr. Stopford Brooke has written : 
“ The time will come when the dialect in which he wrote will cease 
to prevent the lovers of poetry from appreciating at its full worth a 
poetry which, written in the mother tongue of the poor and of his 
own heart, is as close to the lives and souls of simple folk as it is to 
the woods and streams, the skies and farms, of rustic England.” 

We have above drawn attention toa resemblance between Barnes 
and Chaucer, and they have several points in common. Doubtless 
Barnes’s scope was strictly limited to a certain class whose outlook 
was confined to a narrow range of subjects, while Chaucer was wide 
as medizvalism itself: not that medizvalism which was strangled in 
the bonds of scholastic philosophy, but that whose natural gaiety was 
irrepressible, rejoicing in the present and not over anxious for the 
future, those days . . . when wits were fresh and clear, and life ran 
gaily as the sparkling Thames—this was the world which Chaucer 
entered into and interpreted with a kindliness, shrewdness, and 
charm which raised him to a poetic rank superior to any ever attain- 
able by Barnes. But in their outlook upon life their points of 
similarity appear most clearly, and many of Coleridge’s remarks 
upon the one may with equal propriety be applied to the other. 
Barnes had a “manly cheerfulness”; “ how perfectly free” he was 
“from the least touch of sickly drooping”; “the sympathy of the 
poet with the subjects of his poetry” is effected “ without any effort, 
merely by the inborn kindly joyousness of his nature.” Above all 
there is an eminently salutary spirit infusing all Barnes’s best work, 
like the first morning breezes or the very atmosphere of his own 
downs. And they who seek for a vigorous and healthy spirit 
breathing in the pages of modern literature would do well to select 
as their constant companions the poems of that “genuine, original, 
and exquisite singer,” William Barnes. 


RIVERS PAGE-ROBERTS.! 


1 I regret to say, that the author of this article died without being able to 
revise the proof.—SYLVANUS URBAN. 
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THE EXAMINATION OF WITS. 


R. HENRY LATHAM! states that the objects of examina- 
tions are :— 
1. To select the most suitable persons for some particular 
purposes. 
2. As an educational instrument. 
He adds that the great extension of examinations in recent times 
is due to the efficiency which they are held to have in making a 
selection amongst candidates as showing either general or particular 
ability. They open the way to certain professions, they are the 
test employed for awarding distinctions and emolument. They 
have, indeed, so far worked their way into the national system 
that they are employed as the method of deciding the question 
which boys or girls shall pass from the elementary schools to second- 
ary schools by means of scholarships. They are so far ingrained 
in the ordinary popular consciousness that the question is raised,— 
However could you propose to determine selection of candidates for 
academic or professional purposes in any other way? By examination 
is meant, in the mind of almost everyone, the written answers to 
questions to be done within a limited period of time. In Mr. 
Latham’s careful inquiry into the different aspects of examinations, he 
comes to the conclusion that it is impossible “ to frame an examina- 
tion which shall place men in order of ability.” He suggests that a 
well-conducted statistical inquiry might be of real value in showing 
how far distinction in past University life has gone with the distinc- 
tions which have been gained in various kinds of study. He adds: 
“The time may come when certain peculiarities of mind may 
be recognised as ‘indicating’ or ‘counter-indicating,’ in medical 
phraseology, the use of certzi7 kinds of mental exertion. A science 
of observation may be presctibed in one case, some study which 
enforces concentration of attgntion in another, while one which 
involves ‘introspection’ may be strictly prohibited in a third. We 


! On the Action of Examinations, 1877. 
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may even have hereafter a medical branch of the medical profession, 
we may have persons who shall make it their business to understand 
mental constitutions, and to advise parents as to the course to be 
followed with youths of peculiar or slightly morbid turns of mind. 
. . . I feel sure that immense good might be effected by a wise prac- 
titioner who should unite a sound knowledge of mental physiology 
with a practical acquaintance with the work of education.” 

Mr. Latham, then, sees the possibility that ‘“‘ we may have persons 
who shall make it their business to understand mental constitu- 
tions and to advise parents as to the course to be followed with 
youths of peculiar or slightly morbid turns of mind.” Sucha method 
would reverse the present practice. It would be an examination of 
mental traits or tendencies, a mental diagnosis, followed by educa- 
tional prescriptions. It would take place at the beginning of a pupil’s 
educational course, and be a working hypothesis as to the lines of 
development to be pursued with regard to him, instead of being a 
test applied at the end of his course, to see how much of a general 
and uniform standard of knowledge he has acquired in comparison 
with other pupils or students. Instead of being an examination of 
the amount and quality of acquired knowledge, it would be an 
“examination of wits,” to ascertain the capacity for undertaking 
studies at all, and an effort to determine the scope and direction 
of specific subjects of study. 

Now this is precisely what some of the older educationists advo- 
cated. The most noteworthy amongst such writers probably was 
Juan Huarte, a Spanish writer, who was born between 1530 and 
1535 and wrote the “ Examen de Ingenios para las Ciencias ” in 1557, 
which was published in 1575! at Baeza. Of this an Italian trans- 
lation by Camillo Camilli was published at Venice in 1582. The 
first English translation by Richard Carew appeared in London in 
1594, under the title of “ The Examination of Men’s}Wits.” Another 
translation into English of Huarte’s book was made in 1698, by 
Edward Bellamy, with the title ‘‘ The Tryal of Wits.” 

Edward Bellamy claims that his translation was direct from the 
Spanish, whereas that of Carew was from the Italian version of the 
original. He states that in 1698 there had been five or six several 
editions of the Spanish, three of the Italian, ten or eleven of the 
French, one in Latin, and one in Dutch. There can be no doubt 
that Huarte’s book was widely circulated, and that its influence, direct 
or indirect, was considerable. Here are Edward Bellamy’s words in 

"See Spanish Literature in the England of the Tudors by J. G. Underhill, 
P- 399- 
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his address to the reader, which show the main thesis of Huarte, as 
interpreted by his translator : 

“ Tt would be,” says Bellamy, “ no small advantage to this kingdom 
(in particular) and to the commonwealth of learning (in general) if 
this reformation [of Huarte] were attempted and put into practice. 
For if there were Triers of Wit appointed by the State, according to 
our author’s proposal, to watch the genius of children, in their first 
appearances and efforts, whether to make the scrutiny as the ancients 
advised, by leading them to the shops of mechanics, and to choose 
trades for them, according to the tools they choose to play with, or 
to descend so far as to observe their childish plays and diversions, 
wherein the man is often represented in miniature. Thus Vesalius 
began in his childhood to cut up rats and mice ; Michael Angelo at 
the same age to draw figures, and Galen to make medicines. By 
these means there would be fewer dunces in the Universities, as well 
as fewer bunglers in the shops ; not a few, upon inquiry in the 
schools and inns of court, would be sent to take their degrees in the 
trades and manual arts; their bodies being made for labour, not 
their minds ; and their genius suiting rather with such professions as 
require more good shoulders and good backs than good heads. Nor 
upon examination would there be found fewer in the shops, fit to 
fill the places of many graduates in the Universities. . . . Were this 
care duly taken to prevent the mismatching men and professions, 
what surer and more effectual way could be opened for the advance- 
ment of learning and the flourishing of trade at once?” 

Huarte, in his Supplement to the first Proem, gives his general 
theory in terms which are not so far removed from Mr. Latham’s as 
might perhaps have been expected from an interval of three hundred 
years. He says: 

“Men of harmonious constitutions, as we shall hereafter prove, 
have in a degree of mediocrity a capacity for all sciences, though they 
will never excel in any; but those that are otherwise are fit for one 
only, which, if they happen to hit upon, and study with care and 
application, they may be assured to succeed wonderfully in it ; but 
if they fail in their choice and application, they will make but small 
advancements in the other sciences. History confirms to us, that 
early science was discovered by men of ill constitutions.” 

To understand Huarte, it is necessary to follow him in his 
investigation as to what “wit” is, and what differences of it are 
ordinarily observed amongst men. The point of view which he takes 
up is not easily caught by the modern mind, and some of the founda- 
tion ground would seem to be discredited by modern thought. Yet 
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it is necessary to remember what I have just pointed out, that a 
scientific inquiry into the examinational system, such as that of Mr. 
Latham, actually in the present day reaches a similar conclusion as 
that of Huarte. It is worth while, therefore, to try to enter into 
Huarte’s position, especially as, historically, not only his deductions, 
but very largely his @ priori principles were accepted by a large 
following over a considerable number of generations. 

What is the meaning of “ wit”? In the sense in which the word 
is used, it should be noticed that “wit” is the translation of the 
Spanish ingenio, and the Latin ingenium. Tuarte observes that 
ingenio is derived from gigno, genero, ingenero, and therefore has 
reference to the two generative powers in man, “one common with 
the beasts and plants, and the other participating of spiritual sub- 
stance, God and the Angels.” “Wit” is, he holds, a “ generative 
power.” The offspring of “wit” is a notion, or the word of the Spirit. 
Huarte is a theologian and illustrates what he means by saying that 
“the Divine Word had its Eternal Generation from the Prolific 
Understanding of the Father.” Now, in so far as a man is a genius 
it means he can “ engender within himself an entire and true Figure, 
representing to the Life the nature of the Subject intended to be 
studied.” Docility implies that “ wits” need a master, but genius 
only needs the subject matter which it is considering. The authority 
even of Aristotle can only be needed by a man who lacks “ wit,” 
because truth does not arise from a man’s mouth, but is “in the 
thing” in question. ‘“ He that has sharpness of understanding and a 
good ear to distinguish what Nature teaches and divulges in her 
works, shall wonderfully improve by the contemplation of natural 
things, and has no need of a master to shew him what he may learn 
well enough from the brute beasts and the plants.” It is not from 
books, but from ‘‘ the nature of the thing,” that the clear and refined 
understanding learns. It is the analysis and investigation of the 
original “ understanding” that determines the capacity of a “ wit.” 
Docility is dependent on that limit. The nature of mind varies with 
the individual. The understanding is to knowledge what sight is to 
form and colour. Every man has a certain co-efficient of mind- 
power. Man can only see, as Carlyle says, what he brings with him, 
the power of seeing. The teacher can only develop what is present 
potentially in the individual mind. Hence, then, the importance of 
an examination or trial of minds, to see their diverse natures, and 
from such an inquiry to determine the special types or directions in 
which they are to find suitable nutriment in the material of know- 
ledge. 
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Such is, roughly, the contention of Huarte. There is a prior 
inquiry before the educator can set himself to his task. There is no 
such thing as a model curriculum, because“ wits” are not abstract, 
but each mind is a concrete and active being which “ engenders ” its 
own notions, on being brought into contact with “ things.” Each mind 
makes its own world. The genius sees clearly, and the understand- 
ing of the man of genius sees things clearly. Christ opened the 
understandings of His disciples that they might understand the 
Scriptures. Teachers not able to “ open understandings ” must be 
guided by their clear capacities and limitations. It isan examination 
of capacities which is needed, not of amount of knowledge—and this 
should take place prior to school-studies, not at the end of them. It 
is the possibilities of the pupil we want to judge ; not the “ results ” 
of the teachers. 

Such, I take it, interpreted in terms of our own day, is Huarte’s 
position. Here is a passage in illustration. 

“Were I myself a master, before I received any scholar to my 
school I would sift him narrowly, to find out, if I could, what kind 
of genius he had ; and if I discovered in him a propensity for learn- 
ing, I profess I should cheerfully receive him, for it is a great 
satisfaction to the teacher to instruct a man of parts ; otherwise 
I should advise him to apply himself to some study fitter for him ; 
but if I found he was not in the least capable of any learning, 
I should address him in such tender and endearing words as these : 
‘ Brother, there being no likelihood of your ever succeeding in what 
you have undertaken, for God’s sake, waste no more time, and lose 
no more pains, but seek out some other way to live, that requires not 
such abilities as learning.’ ”! 

Huarte is startled by the ill-success of educational institutions 
which provide a common curriculum for diverse “wits.” In any 
college there are many students who ought to be moved from studies 
in one branch of knowledge to another, and many who ought to be 


1 To show how far from obsolete such a view is, compare Mr. M. E. Sadler’s 
words: ‘‘ It seems desirable . . . to avoid doing children of mediocre ability the 
cruel kindness of encouraging them to enter on a course of education destined to 
prepare them for professions in which they have not the capital or the intellectual 
capacity to succeed” (Sheffield Report, p. 6). It may be added here that Mr. 
Sadler’s plan for selection of boys for Junior City Scholarships by an Examination 
Board of teachers (half elementary, half secondary) which should test prospective 
ability—at any rate to some extent—by interim and ordinary examinations 
(Liverpool Report, pp. 167-8) is, however much developed by intervening 
experience, in accordance with Huarte’s spirit—of examination of ‘* wits” before 
undertaking studies. 
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turned away as “dunces and blockheads.” On the other hand, many 
who are in mechanical trades would be by nature better fitted for 
learning. Surely it would be wise, before the child be sent to school, to 
discover his inclination “and the tendency of his parts, to find out 
what study is most agreeable to his capacity.” Accordingly Huarte 
goes back to the Father of Medical Studies, Hippocrates: “ Wit in 
man may be likened to the earth and the seed sown in it; for 
though the soil of itself prove fertile and fat, nevertheless it must be 
manured and care taken what sort of seed is most natural to it, for 
all land is not alike fit for all grain, without distinction, some bearing 
better wheat than barley, other better barley than wheat ; and of that 
very grain some is observed to bring forth brighter and plumper, 
not in the least admitting any other. Nor is this all that a good 
husbandman is to do, for after he has tilled the ground in one 
season he waits the proper time, which is not to be expected at all 
times of the year; and the corn being grown, he clears it of the 
weeds that it may multiply and thrive, to produce the expected fruit. 
So likewise it is requisite, the science most natural to the man being 
known, that he should be set to the study of it in his childhood, 
since, as Aristotle says, that is the fittest time to learn.” ! 

Huarte often confirms his position by reference to Scriptural 
passages. On this point of leaving one’s own country to be made 

1 The analogy of education with husbandry and gardening is so frequent in 
later writers that it is interesting to track it to its earliest origins. Quintilian 
says : ** Sicut terre, nullam fertilitatem habenti, nihil optimus agricola profuerit ; e 
terra uberi utile aliquid, etiam nullo colente, nascetur ; et in solo fecundo plus 
cultor quam ipsa per se bonitas soli efficiet ” (Quint. mst. Orat. II. c. 19). Cicero 
developed the comparison: cf. 7uscw/. Quest. II. 5. He concludes that nature 
and art must be associated. ‘‘Itaque est utraque res sine altera debilis.” Cf. 
Plutarch de Puer. Educ. §5. For these references I am indebted to Dr. J. M. 
Guardia’s Essai sur POuvrage de J. Huarte: Examen des Aptitudes diverses pour 
les Sciences. Yaris: Durand,1853. Dr. Guardia also gives the reference to the 
passage from Hippocrates, ed. Littré, vol. iv. pp. 638-42. Dr. Guardia’s essay 
on Huarte is a most comprehensive work, to which all who wish to study Huarte 
in detail should refer. 

The Elizabethans were familiar with the point of view, which they obtained 
often direct from Plutarch, as in the first portion of the following: ‘‘ For as in 
tilling of the ground and husbandry, there is first chosen a fertile soil, then a 
cunning sower, then good seed, even so must we compare Nature to the fat 
earth, the expert husbandman to the schoolmaster, the faculties and sciences to 
the pure seeds. . . . But if there be any one that deemeth wit not necessary to 
the obtaining of wisdom, after he hath gotten the way to virtue by industry and 
exercise, he is an heretic, in my opinion, touching the trve faith of learning, for 
if Nature play not her part, in vain is labour, and as I said before, if study be 
not employed, in vain is Nature.”—Zuphues and His Ephoebus, John Lyly, 
Works, ed. Bond, vol. i. p. 263. 
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wiser and worthier, he quotes: “Get thee out of thy country (says 
God to Abraham, Genesis xii.) and from thy kindred, and from thy 
father’s house, unto a land that I will shew thee; and I will 
make of thee a great nation, and I will bless thee.” “God says 
the same now in effect to all mankind, who desire to improve in 
knowledge and wisdom ; for although He can bless them in their 
native country, nevertheless He will have them make use of the 
means He appoints, and not wait for wisdom as the pure effect only 
of His favour.” 

Besides the right seed sown in the right soil, Huarte gives the 
following cautions for good education : 

1. The right time. He accepts Aristotle, who dwells on the 
memory of childhood, as indicating the season for instilling of know- 
ledge. Galen, on the contrary advised the age when Nature has 
attained her utmost force as the proper time to learn arts and sciences. 

2. The right Academy or University, which usually will zof be 
the place of birth of the pupil. (Because relations and friends, none 
of whom belong to the youth’s progress, are great impediments to 
study.)! 

3. The right Teachers. It is important to consider whether at a 
particular time a particular University is staffed with good or had 
tutors. 

4. Study the sciences with order and method. Take pains in 
each distinct subject. Stick to one sound text-book. 

5. Spend much time in study to await patiently its digestion and 


allow it good settlement. 


But above all, again insists Huarte, see that the student has a 


genius suitable to the science he is studying. “For like as the 


giants never conquered the gods, but were always baffled by them, 
even so empty pretenders to learning, that strive against nature, will 
in the end have the worst of it.” 

Genius, then, is the ultimate fact which determines education. 
How are we to account for genius? The ordinary man says we 
must ascribe it to God and there leave the matter. Huarte takes 
great pains to show that ignorance of the laws of nature makes such 
men assign miracles where they should seek for cause and effect. The 
rational soul is indeed the gift of God, in so far as it is rational. But 
this would simply point to uniformity. For all “ rational ” souls are 
of equal perfection, and Huarte wishes to account for the diversities 


1 Nevertheless, Huarte observes: ‘‘ Whoever goes a beast to Rome returns 
from thence the same. It avails but little for a dunce to go to study at 
Salamanca, if he have no brains, nor sense, nor any master to teach him.” 
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of wit. How comes it about that, with a rational soul, some men’s 
wits are capable and some incapable? He accepts the suggestion of 
Aristotle, that it is due to differences of temperament, which have a 
physical basis. “Seeing,” says Huarte, “the same soul performs 
contrary acts in one and the same body, by having in each division 
of age a different temperament, whensoever, of two boys, one is 
witty and the other a dunce, this happens by each having a diverse 
temperament from the other. . . . Galen wrote a book proving that 
the operations of the soul were influenced by the temperament of the 
body in which it dwelt ; and that by reason either of the heat, cold, 
moisture and dryness of the climate where they lived, or the quali- 
ties of the meat they eat, and of the waters they drank, and of the 
air they breathed in, some were fools and others wise ; some stout, 

and others cowards ; some cruel, and others gentle ; some reserved, 

and others open ; some liars, and others speakers of truth ; some 
traitors, and others loyal; some turbulent, and others calm ; some 
crafty, and others sincere ; some sordid, and others generous ; some 
modest, and others impudent ; some incredulous, and others credu- 
lous ; in proof of which he quotes many places out of Hippocrates, 

Plato, and Aristotle, asserting that the diversity of nations as to the 
frame of their bodies and the turn of their soul was owing to this 
difference of temperament.” 

Huarte effectively chooses his illustration where difference of 
temperaments may be seen “writ large.” ‘How much,” he says, 
“the Greeks differ from the Scythians, the French from the 
Spaniards, the Indians fromthe Germans, and the Ethiopians from 
the English.” Distance will not account for national differences. 
“If we consider even the provinces which surround all Spain, we 
may distribute the virtues and vices .. . allotting to each his 
virtue and vice respectively. For if we reflect on the wit and manners 
of the Catalans, Valentians, Murcians, Granadins, Andalusians, 
Estremadurians, Portuguese, Gallicians, Asturians, Miquelets, 
Biscainers, Navarrers, Aragonians, and Castilians, who sees and 
knows not that they differ one from the other, not only in the linea- 
ments of their faces and make of their bodies, but also in the virtues 
and vices of the soul, and that all this is the consequence of each 
province possessing a different temperament? Nor is this diversity of 
manners only to be observed in countries so disjoined, but even in 
places seated not more than a little league distant the variety of wit 
amongst the inhabitants is hardly to be believed.” * 


? John Barclay published his Jeon Animarum, which contains similar national 
or racial psychology, in 1614. 
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In our times, such considerations as these lead to the theoretical 
position of individualism in education. But when we classify pupils, 
we arrange them in accordance with -objective standards of the 
amount of common knowledge, not recognising sufficiently that the 
reaction of processes of the acquisition of knowledge will be different 
with different individuals. The logical inference from Huarte’s 
doctrine of temperaments and even from the modern view ot 
individualism would seem to be some groping out towards classifica- 
tion on the basis of “temperament,” or psychological characteristics, 
rather than by common possession of the same details of knowledge. 
The Herbartian doctrine of apperception has much more in common 
with Huarte’s view than has our current glorification of curricula as 
imposed by local or central authorities. For the aims of externally 
imposed curricula are ab extra, whereas Herbart and Huarte are 
concerned with the continuous development of the original soul. 
It is true that Huarte regards the soul as active and as essentially an 
engenderer, whereas Herbart considers ideas as the active powers, 
building up the soul itself, but with both the individual mind comes 
to its own “when it finds it, and can by no violence of misguided 
educational efforts be driven into alien tracts by the wills of outside 
authorities, administrative or educational,” without serious damage. 

What is the work of administrative authorities? Huarte’s 
answer is (quoting the venerable Galen), ‘ Well-ordered authorities 
should employ men of great wisdom and knowledge, who in their 
growing years should sound the wit and natural application of each, 
so as to engage them /o carn the art most suitable to them, not 
leaving it to them to act of their own choice.” 

Great as was Huarte’s admiration for Galen, and deep as was his 
obligation to Galen, for his views of all physiological and medical 
questions, he could not help seeing the materialism which is likely 
to follow upon a merely physiological conception which makes the 
soul dependent upon bodily temperaments. Galen held that “all 
the inclinations and dispositions of the rational soul followed 
without doubt the constitution of the body,” and naturally enough 
blames moral philosophers for not studying physic. Galen’s view, 
Huarte points out, really means that there is no merit or demerit in 
human action; man is a natural agent; has no freedom of will. 
On the other hand, it is often manifest that many men act virtuously 
in spite of a vicious and depraved constitution. Many men’s souls 
are filled with perfect virtue, although the organs of their body 
afford them no temperament subservient to accomplish the desires 
of their souls. ‘St. Paul gives us to understand that he felt within 
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himself two laws, wholly opposite : one in his soul, which made him 
love God’s Law ; the other in his members, that led him to sin.” The 
spirit may be willing and the flesh weak. Huarte’s conclusion as to 
the relation of virtue totemperament is: ‘ That a man may exercise 
all the acts of virtue without having an advantageous constitution 
of body, dut not without great pain and difficulty.” 

Without entering into a detailed account of Huarte’s views on 
temperaments, the general position may perhaps be stated as follows : 
Supposing a man, together with a rational soul, has the advantage of 
a good and harmonious temperament, he will be able to investigate 
knowledge of such a kind as is in accordance with his genius of 
himself, without the help of a teacher. Huarte, following Aristotle, 
is of opinion that at each period of life, childhood, youth, manhood, 
old age, there is a corresponding difference of attendant tempera- 
ment which leads to opposite dispositions. Hence there is even a 
diversity in the same man and an apparent contradiction. And since 
temperament is the principle of all the operations of the rational 
soul, it is that to which we must look in any educational modifica- 
tions. For it is temperament which will cause a man to be skilful 
or unskilful in any particular direction. 

It is worth while remarking that Huarte considers the soul as 
vegetative, sensitive, and rational. The temperament of the four 
first qualities, which he calls nature, has its place in plants, animals, 
and man. The vegetative soul in the plant, through temperament, 
gives it knowledge to spread and take root in the earth and to per- 
form all its functions. Animals know at birth what is agreeable to 
their nature and what will harm it. By the ignorant this is called 
instinct of nature, but it is no other than temperament of the four 
first qualities instructing souls how to perform their offices. In the 
sensitive soul, in the case of animals as well as man, there is more 
or less intelligence, more or less docility, according to the tempera- 
ment of their brain. Man in his life runs through the gamut of 
the vegetative, the sensitive, and the rational soul. But, of course, 
if the child has at birth the temperament which the functions of the 
rational soul require, his discourse and reasoning may begin early, 
and produce a genius which seems to ignore the vegetative and 
sensitive souls—at any rate to outshine them. 

The vegetative, sensitive, and rational souls are represented in 
later physiological language! by the life of nutrition, by plastic or 
vital force, and by intelligence. These three powers, regulated for 
good or evil by temperament, “act on matter, but they need instru- 

! Dr. Guardia, Zssa7, p. 123. 
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ments for acting. They are inseparable from the bodily organs. 
The influence which they exercise on them is considerable, neverthe- 
less they do not dominate them exclusively ; the organs are not 
purely passive ; they participate also in the activity or spontaneity 
inherent to our nature, which is the sovereign law of our being.” ! 

Temperament is with Huarte, as with all the physiologists prior 
to him, dependent on the four elements, water, earth, air, and fire. 
These give the first qualities of humidity, cold, dryness, and heat. 
These properties led to the theory of the four humours.? This again 
gave rise to the liquid matters of blood, phlegm, yellow bile, and 
black bile—or the sanguine, phlegmatic, lymphatic, and melancholic 
temperaments. “Galen regarded the influence of temperament as 
supreme. FHluarte recognised this influence, but he tells us again 
and again that it is possible to combat it, to modify it, to transform 
it, and even to destroy it. He claims that the rational soul does not 
change, but temperament, on the contrary, can be modified, altered, 
changed in another; he recognises, in a word, acquired tempera- 
ments.” 8 

That Huarte insisted on self-activity as the principle of the human 
soul, and indeed in the animal and vegetable creation, constitutes 
a claim to modern recognition. Dr. Guardia presents other out- 
standing merits, conspicuously his theory of the effect of climate on 
character, his idea of heredity, and his view of the importance of 
dieting on temperament, and thence on educational processes. He 
clearly sees that the human being is a unity, and that the physical, 
though closely connected with the mental side, is not to be identified 
with it. 

The applied pedagogy of Huarte is worked out at length and in 
detail. I shall here simply add the titles of the chapters which may 
be regarded as the illustrations of his applications of his educational 
theories. 

1. Each difference of wit is appropriate to the science with 
which it most particularly agrees, removing what is repugnant or 
contrary to it. 

2. That eloquence and politeness of speech are not to be found 
in men of great understanding. 

1 Dr. Guardia, Zssaz, p. 124. 

? Guardia says that though Huarte accepted the doctrine of the four humours 
he reasoned much more profoundly and subtly concerning them than had been 
done before.—Z sai, p. 139. 

* Dr Guardia, Zssa7, p. 142. Erasmus had gone further. Efficax res est 


natura, sed hanc vincit efficacior institutio. . . . Educatio superat omnia. See 
Woodward’s Erasmus concerning Education, p. 81. 
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3. That the theory of divinity belongs to the understanding, and 
preaching (which is the practice) to the imagination. 

4. That the theory of the laws pertains to the memory, pleading 
causes and judging them (which is the practice) to the understand- 
ing, and governing of a commonwealth to the imagination. 

5. That the theory of physic belongs part to the memory and 
part to the understanding, and the practice to the imagination. 

6. To what difference of wit the art military belongs, and by 
what marks the man may be known that has it. 

7. To what difference of ability the office of a king belongs, and 
what marks he ought to have that has this kind of wit. 

The relations of parents to one another, and precautions as to 
the birth of witty children and preservation of wit in children after 
birth, are discussed with a fulness not considered necessary in modern 
educational works. 

To return to Huarte’s main contention, that minds should be 
examined before entering on school-work. This idea was abroad in 
England in the age of Elizabeth, whether due to Huarte or not. I 
shall illustrate this by referring to (1) Roger Ascham in the “ School- 
master”; (2) Richard Mulcaster, in the “Positions”; (3) Ben 
Jonson, in his “Timber, or Discoveries made upon Men and 
Matter.” 

Roger Ascham, in the “Schoolmaster,” points out that very 
capable men are few comparatively, and it is a great pity that more 
care is not taken to ensure that the most capable are secured for 
learning. In the choosing of the “wits of children for learning,” 
there should be declared the “ most special notes of a good wit for 
learning in a child.” This would be following the analogy of a good 
horseman “ who is skilful to know and able lo tell others how by certain 
sure signs a man may choose a colt that is like to prove another day 
exeellent for the saddle.” ' 

Ascham then quotes the “true notes of the best wits for learning 
in a child” from Plato’s “ Republic,” bk. 7. The child who is to 
become a scholar should be: (1) edduys, zc. well-favoured bodily and 


1 Then follow the memorable words : *‘ And it is a pity that commonly more 
care is had, yea, and that amongst very wise men, to find only rather a cunning 
man for their horse, than a cunning man for their children. They say nay in 
word, but they do so in deed. For, to the one, they will gladly give a stipend 
of 200 crowns by year, and [are] loath to offer to the other 200 shillings. God, 
that sitteth in heaven, laugheth their choice to scorn and rewardeth their liberality 
as it should : for He suffereth them to have tame and well ordered horse, but 
wild and unfortunate children ; and therefore in the end they find more pleasure 
in their horse than comfort in their children.” 
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mentally by nature ; (2) wvjpwv, good of memory ; (3) propahhjs, 
given to love learning ; (4) ¢:Acmovos, he that hath a lust to labour ; 
(5) ptAnKoos, he that is glad to hear and learn of another ; (6) {yryriuxds, 
he that is naturally bold to ask any question ; (7) ¢:Aéravos, he that 
loveth to be praised for well doing. 

Ascham observes that what a child has originally—“ perfect 
qualities and comely furniture both of mind and body,” edduns—is 
from nature. So, too, he wisely points out, is the memory. The 
other fine qualities in his view are trainable by the wisdom and 
discretion of the schoolmaster. 

Ascham’s tests of wits are confessedly borrowed from Plato. 
Richard Mulcaster’s views seem more original in some respects, and 
nearer to Huarte’s in others, than are Ascham’s. Speaking generally 
Mulcaster seems to hold that the learned are the soul of the State, 
whilst the non-learned are the body. ‘To have too much even of 
the soul is not the soundest. . . . Superfluity and residence bring 
sickness to the body, and must not too-much infest the soul, soul 
being in sympathy with the body. Scholars, by reason of their 
conceit which learning inflameth, as no mean authority (St. Paul) 
saith, become too imperial to rest on a little . . . and are too 
disdainful to deal with labour. .. .” On the other hand, to have 
too few learned is “too bare and naked ; because necessities must 
be supplied, and that by the fittest.” There must, therefore, be 
a choice of wits. In all this and much more on the subject in 
chapter 36 of Mulcaster’s “ Positions ” much of the vigour of state- 
ment seems original to Mulcaster. He shows sound sense in speaking 
of the choice of wits. Are wits to be chosen from the rich or from 
the rich and the poor? The answer is: “If all rich be excluded 
ability will snuff, if all poor be restrained then will towardness repine. 
If ability set out some rich by private purses for private preferment, 
towardness will commend some poor to public provision for public 
service.” ‘This clearly means the rich who have able children must 
pay for their secondary education, whereas scholarships are justifiable 
for the children of those parents who cannot afford to pay school 
fees and maintenance. “It seemeth to me very plain,” says Mul- 
caster, “that all children be not to be set to [secondary] school, but 
only such as for natural wits and sufficient maintenance, either of 
their natural parents or civil parents, shall be honestly and well 
supported in their study till the common weal, minding to use their 
service, appoint their provision, not in haste for need but at leisure 
with choice.” 

“The choice,” says Mulcaster, “is to be made by the wit. 
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Herein he is at one with Huarte. The master “is the first chooser 
of the finest and the first clipper of the refuse,” though this should 
not be done too early, because some apparently dull wis may with 
patience show a finer edge than the early sharp ones. ‘“ Peremptory 
judgment too soon may prove perilous to some ; and again, he that 
is fit for nothing else, for the tenderness of his body may abide in 
the school a little while longer, where, though he do but little good, 
yet he may be seen to take little harm.” 

Whilst, therefore, Mulcaster holds Huarte’s views as to the choice 
of wits, he is less of a doctrinaire than Huarte. 

Ben Jonson, in his “ Timber, or Discoveries made upon Men 
and Matter,”! is in thorough accord with Huarte, as the following 
passage will show : 

“ Ingeniorum discrimina.—In the difference of wits I have 
observed there are many notes ; and it is a little maistry [#.¢. mastery] 
to know them, to discern what every nature, every disposition will 
bear: for before we sow our land we should plough it. There are 
no fewer forms of mind than bodies amongst us. The variety is 
incredible, and therefore we must search. Some are fit to make 
divines, some poets, some lawyers, some physicians, some to be sent 
to the plough and trades. There is no doctrine will do good when 
nature is wanting. Some wits are swelling and high, others low and 
still ; some hot and fiery, others cold and dull; one must have 
a bridle, the other a spur.” ? 

Later on, in 1651, was published the “ Reliquize Wottonianz ” of 
Sir Henry Wotton, once Provost of Eton. He, like Huarte, declares 
“There must proceed a way how to discern the natural capacities of 
children.” Teachers must search for “signatures of hopefulness ” 
or “characters” such as are either impressed on the outward person 
or taken from some emergent act of his mind. Of those “ characters” 
of the outward form are the temperaments, particularly the phlegmatic 
and the sanguine. Wotton, however, raises other tests or signs, and 
considers that an experienced master should judge of children by the 
“total resultance ” of signs, both of outward form and psychological 


1 Published in 1641. Prof. Schelling thinks that the date of writing must be 
assigned to the last years of the poet’s life. Jonson died in 1635. 

? Dr. Schelling draws attention to the fact that this passage is almost a direct 
quotation from Quintilian, Jystitutiones Oratoria, Bk. Il. chap. viii. § 1. 
Quintilian’s demand that education should have regard to the needs of the 
individual is of extreme importance in the history of education. The ‘‘old” 
psychology probably gave a more effective basis for such treatment than did the 
new psychology of Locke—onwards. Man and mind became more abstract in 
treatment, and education followed the psychology. Nor was the changeentire gain, 
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indications. He argues, however, with Huarte, though he does not 
mention his name, that judgments as to the right process of training 
of children may be formed by considering their “signatures,” 
capabilities, and inclinations. Apparently he holds the genuine 
Huartian doctrine, that the choice of wits is limited by the nature of 
the wit, which is to some extent an ascertainable factor. 

But this doctrine received an interpretation which Huarte would 
not have admitted. In 1663, Marchamont Nedham, in his “ Discourse 
concerning Schools and Schoolmasters,” had already got the new 
form, which even to-day holds the popular mind, and probably has 
its supporters amongst the sanguine schoolmasters. The doctrine 
with Nedham is that a schoolmaster should be able “to encounter 
all kinds of tempers, and improve all kinds of wits, not merely 
to study ingeniorum discrimina, but actually to be ingeniorum et 
morum artifices, to fashion minds and manners, to dispose youth to 
virtuous behaviour against their natural inclinations, . . . raise their 
parts, to heighten their fancy, to fix their thoughts, and to crane their 
genius.” 

The essential difference between Huarte’s doctrine and that of 
Nedham is that the former believes in the self-activity of the soul, 
whereas the latter believes in the self-activity of the teacher, it is 
true, but apparently and chiefly the self-passivity of the pupil. If 
the soul be active, another person cannot “fashion” it. The claim to 
do so shows that the teacher grievously misunderstands his function, 
and sooner or later will meet with pupils of the better sort, who will 
be rebellious, but by this very fact will save their souls alive. 

The fact seems to be that in the main lines of division Huarte is 
in touch with the best thought of our day. Professor Sully speaks of 
the co-efficient of brain-power for each individual. Professor William 
James regards memory, the general memory, as untrainable in the 
way of increase of capacity. In Huarte’s words, the “ wit” is limited 
by nature. Similarly, Sully says : “ It is very important that a teacher 
should thoroughly acquaint himself by means of suitable tests with 
the difference of cerebral power amongst his pupils. Such tests may 
now be applied with something like exactness.” Surely this is the 
kind of examination which is needed, with respect especially to 
children, rather than the ordinary examinations of a certain standard 
of knowledge. For it is the reaction of the process of knowledge- 
acquirement we want to understand for judging of capacity and of 
development of mind, not the amount of knowledge, which ough 
to be, on technical subjects of instruction in the normal child, 
relatively small. It is prospective capacity and ability we want to 
test with the young. This is precisely the plea of Huarte. 
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So, too, with the doctrine of the soul’s activity. Dr. W.T. Harris, 
in his “ Pyschologic Foundations of Education,” an exponent of the 
highest position to-day, declares the great central fact in psychology is 
self-activity. He acknowledges that “ the old ” pyschologists had dis- 
covered the rational structure of the soul and its stages of ascent, (1) 
nutrition as plant, (2) sensation and locomotion as animal, (3) rational 
asman. He points out the danger involved in accepting the idea of 
the pupil’s mind as essentially passive. The over-cultivation of the 
mind by knowledge-absorption and too thorough drill in mechanical 
studies in the early stages leads to “arrested development.” If the 
soul is distinguished by stages of ascent—nutritive, perceptional, 
rational, and is always at the same time an active unity, it follows that 
the true educative process is that which enables him to rise to the 
exercise of his highest available activities. But to begin with, each 
individual is “cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d,” by habitat, climate, race, 
individual temperament, sex, health, insane tendencies, or what not 
—all of which tend to keep the mental activity of the individual 
within distinct limits of development. But these limits provide the 
material of experience for the individual life. If then education 
confines itself to the lower stages of mental life, viz. the nutritive and 
the perceptional, habits harden and fix the control of environment. 
The question becomes : With these conditions of habitat, race, and 
individual characteristics as the material, is the child, as Dr. Harris 
puts it, “‘to quarry and build into the temple of his life a Parthe- 
non, 2 Pantheon, or only a mud-hut or a snow-house”? If he falls 
into passivity of mind, it is the lower powers of soul that assert 
their native force, and lead to “arrested development,” but at least 
education should provide the opportunities for the rational intellect 
to burst the bonds of habit and stretch forth, by fresh air and 
exercise, into the larger fields of human thought and reason. Other- 
wise the more thorough the school drill on the lower perceptional 
stages, and mere mechanical verbal training, the more complete the 
prison-house of habit and custom. It is only by the promotion of 
self-activity at every stage that the soul comes to its own, either 
educationally, or too often in defiance of so-called school-education. 

This, it is true, is a development of the old psychology, but the 
root of the matter was in Huarte, his predecessors and his followers, 
in claiming that the soul of the child is active. Huarte’s posi- 
tion wants emphasising to-day in this form: How can we so 
“examine” or discriminate among wits that the fitting opportunities 
and material of knowledge can be made available for the due activity 
of each? The answer is difficult, but one thing seems clear. It is 
not by uniform codes, syllabuses, and curricula. It is not by what 
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we call “examinations.” For these latter in our day are rather ex- 
aminations of the teachers’ work, in the way of palpable results of 
definite uniform instruction, than an appeal to the diversity of 
“‘ wits” amongst pupils. 


NOTES. 


A. TEMPERAMENT. 


It may be said that Huarte is not original. He gets his doctrine of 
temperament from Galen (though modified). Galen had proposed “that 
there should be triers or examiners appointed by the State to inspect the 
genius of every bright boy, and to allot him the part that is most suitable 
to his natural talent.” That Huarte is not original in any one of his 
doctrines may perhaps be the fact. He has gathered together a great 
deal from authorities, but he has given a distinctly educational setting of 
his own; and this is perhaps his chief merit. Others may object that 
the doctrine of temperaments, however modified in treatment by him, 
is discredited. It has been suggested by Dr. Guardia that the theories of 
physiognomy and phrenology can be found, at least by implication, in 
Huarte. It may be thought that this fact in itself shows that he was on 
wrong lines. But I am inclined to think that it is reasonable to argue 
that Huarte was not so wrong as he may appear to be to those critics. 
The fact seems to be that the doctrine of temperaments is in process of 
rehabilitation as a respectable theory. One may refer to popular books, 
such as that of Professor Jerome Allen in the United States on tempera- 
ment in education, and that of Mr. Alexander Stewart, F.R.C.S.E., in 
our own country. But far more important is a book by the distinguished 
French psychologist, M. Alfred Fouillée, on “ Tempérament et Caractére ” 
(Paris: Felix Alcan), where we are boldly brought face to face on speak- 
ing terms with the old four temperaments. Some readers will probably 
attach still higher importance to the fact that no less a man than 
Hermann Lotze countenances a modern interpretation of the old four 
temperaments in “ Microcosmus,” Bk. vi. cap. 2. Indeed, it is not too 
much to say that the educationist who has not considered the old doctrine 
of temperament should, as a matter of duty, consult Lotze. He who is 
acquainted with the historical view of temperaments will probably readily 
feel that there is sufficient force in it to desire to see it placed in its 
modern setting. Established as is the modern abstract consideration of 
mind by psychologists, no educationist can fail to recognise that our 
inquiry into different 7yfes of concrete minds is a supplementary study 
that he would fain undertake if the materials are forthcoming. The lines 
of treatment of Fouillée and Lotze indicate that further work is likely 
increasingly to be called for, and, we can only hope, will be forthcoming 
in time. 


B. THE ACTUAL AND THE MIRACULOUS. 


The following passage shows that Huarte was on the road towards 
modern science : 
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“ The clearest indication I have to discover a man that has no wit 
propense to natural philosophy is when I see him referring all things to 
miracles, without any distinction. As, on the other hand, there is no 
need to call in question their understanding who cannot rest satisfied 
without discerning the particular cause of every effect.” 

How vigorously he can apply this idea will be seen by what may be 
termed his Psychology of Biblical Characters. 

Since Huarte is concerned with the psychology of concrete indi- 
vidual mind, and since, in his day, Scriptural characters were of al- 
together outstanding importance as against all other historical characters, 
it is of peculiar significance that he has the hardihood to bring them into 
his book for temperamental study. In so doing, Huarte joins the 
company of “the higher criticism,” though all unconscious of such 
associateship. For no man held the Scriptures and the New Testament 
characters in more sacred esteem. They were to him, as to the rest of 
the Catholic as well as the Protestant world, sud generis from an eccle- 
siastical point of view. Yet, by bringing them into the psychological 
method of treatment, Huarte places the very Founder of Christianity in 
the field of human investigation and explanation. It is true Huarte 
does not deny supernatural knowledge to Christ. Yet he traces Christ’s 
development as follows : 

“Besides supernatural knowledge in the rational soul, Christ’s soul 
had also another gathered from things children hear, see, smell, taste, 
and touch ; and this [it is certain] our Lord obtained like other of the 
sons of men. 

“To see things clearly, he stood in need of good eyes, and for hear- 
ing of sounds, of good ears ; so also he stood in need of a good brain to 
distinguish between good and evil. And so it is sure that by eating 
such delicate meats his head was daily better organised, and obtained 
more wisdom. After such a manner as if God had taken from him 
infused knowledge, thrice in the course of his life (to find what he had 
acquired), we shall find that at ten years he knew more than at five, at 
twenty more than at ten, and at thirty more than at twenty... . 

“The subtile and delicate parts of his brain were improved by eating 
the meats mentioned by the prophet Esaias. For if every moment there 
be need of new nourishment and repair of the lost substance, and this is 
to be effected with meats, and no other way, sure it is that if he had 
always fed on beef and pork, in a short time his brain would have been 
gross and of ill temperament ; with which his Rational Soul would not 
have been able to have refused the evil and chosen the good, but by way 
of miracle, and employing his divinity. But God, lading him by 
natural means, ordered that he should eat those delicate meats with which 
[his brain being nourished] was made an instrument so well organised 
as even without the use of divine or infused knowledge he might naturally 
refuse the evil and choose the good, like the rest of the sons of men. 


FOSTER WATSON. 
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CHARING CROSS AND ITS 
IMMEDIATE NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


PART III. 


THE ELEANOR CROss, 


HE sumptuous, if unfortunately placed, monument within the 
gigantic gri//e-de-fer enclosing the forecourt of Charing Cross 
Hotel, is believed to be a fair representation, as to its general 
outline, of the original Eleanor Cross. The not unreasonable though 
elaborate embellishments were suggested by a study of the other 
Eleanor memorials—notably, I think, the Northampton cross, which 
it resembles more closely than any of the others—that mark the 
course of the funeral coréége on its way from Lincolnshire to 
Westminster. But the gvi//e which hides it is as great a nuisance 
from artistic considerations as ever was Middle Row, Holborn, Holy- 
well Street, Strand, or the late block of buildings at the entrance 
to Tottenham Court Road, for practical reasons. The Chatham 
and South-Eastern Railway Company build a beautiful monument, 
and forthwith elaborate as close a time for it as for partridge in 
August, and it would be considered by the cabmen surrounding it 
quite an eccentric act to attempt a closer acquaintance with it than 
that which is afforded by a casual passing through the forecourt. 
The present cross was erected at the expense of the railway 
company from the designs of Edward Middleton Barry, third son of 
the distinguished architect of the Houses of Parliament. Barry’s 
designs were founded on the traditions of the old structure, and 
with some regard to the only drawings, three in number, that are 
known to exist. One of these is in the British Museum, another in 
the Bodleian Library, and a third in the possession of the Society of 
Antiquaries. The modern trophy is built of Portland stone, but the 
panels and shields of the upper story are of red Mansfield. In this 
upper story are eight crowned statues, four of which represent 
Eleanor as queen, while the other four depict her in the exercise 
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of charity.’ In one of the latter four she is in the act of giving alms 
from a purse ; in another she is distributing bread, while in the two 
others she is represented as the foundress of churches and religious 
houses. The statues have at their feet the figures of eight kneeling 
angels, with wings outstretched, and hands clasped as in prayer. 
The shields in the lower stage are accurately copied from those 
existing on the surviving crosses of Waltham and Northampton, and 
on the Abbey tomb, and consist of three varieties. On a dingy day 
an opera-glass will aid in the scrutiny of the details, but the first 
shield displays three lions passant gardant, first assumed as the 
royal arms of England by Henry II. in 1154, and which still form 
part of the royal arms as borne by King Edward VII. The second 
is that of Ponthieu, which Queen Eleanor bore in right of her 
mother, and simply consists of three bendlets within a bordure. 
The third shield represents the arms of Castile and Leon, arranged 
quarterly ; and this is especially interesting as being a representation 
of the earliest quartering of arms. The order of the shields accords 
with the arrangement at Northampton, Waltham, and Westminster. 
This monument suggested the erection, at the instance of the late 
Queen Victoria, of the Albert Memorial, to the memory of her 
exemplary consort. 

It is not to be supposed, because the village of Charing’s 
existence was antecedent to the erection of the Eleanor Cross, that 
therefore the spot was necessarily unknown as Charing Cross 
before the more famous memorial was raised by Edward I. It is 
highly probable that it was the pre-existence of a roadside or 
“weeping ” cross at this spot that suggested to the king the site for 
such a commemorative landmark.? Such a cross stood near Stafford 
where the road turns off to Walsall, and has given-to the spot the 
name, which survives to-day, of “* Weeping Cross,” and several writers, 
among whom is the Rev. Edgar Sheppard, in his “ Whitehall 
Palace,” allude to a wooden cross that existed here before the stone 
edifice. One must say, however, that whatever the probabilities, the 
statements to this effect appear to remain unsubstantiated. 

The exact site of the Cross is said to be occupied by the very 
interesting statue of Charles I., close to the western exterior of the 
Grand Hotel. The opening to the thoroughfare now known as 


1 The suggestion of the eight figures is derived from Pennant, who, in his last 
edition of London, describes the cross as octagonal, and he especially states that 
the Charing Cross had eight figures, double the number of any of the other 
crosses. 

2 See Viollet-le-Duc, Dictionnaire de 2 Architecture, 

VOL. CCXCVIII. NO. 2091. 
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Whitehall, the upper part of which, right and left, is known as 
Charing Cross, was, in the seventeenth century, of much narrower 
dimensions, and the statue was then consequently more noticeable, 
although it still occupied a position midway between each side of 
the street now known as Whitehall. 

The Cross took three years to build, and whilst the Waltham 
Cross cost only £95, that at Charing cost £650, which, allowing 
for the vast difference in the value of money, was a very large sum. 
The stone was brought from Caen, and the marble for the steps 
from Corfe, in Dorsetshire, for which a considerable sum was paid. 
The “architects” were Hubert de Corfe, Richard and Roger de 
Crundale, Richard de Stowe, John de Bells, Ralph de Chichester, 
Dymenge de Legeri, Michael de Canterbury, and the sculpture was 
the work of William de Ireland and Alexander de Abingdon.' 

The hazardous statement is made by J. T. Smith, in his “ Streets 
of London,” that “a stone cross, from the design of Cavalini (sic), 
afterwards replaced the wooden one.” Now Cavallini was born in 
1279, and according to the accounts, by her executors, of Queen 
Eleanor’s expenses, the process of building had already begun in 
1291—in fact it occupied the three years up to 1294. So that 
Pietro Cavallini must have been but twelve years of age when he 
was entrusted with such an important commission, and one cannot 
think that they humoured the infant prodigy in those days as we do 
now, even allowing for the fact that the original cross was, compared 
with Barry’s design, of a crude character, with no especial richness 
discernible in the ornamental parts.? 

When the Puritan tyranny, represented by the Long Parliament 
and a Roundhead mob of fanatics, abolished the cross in 1647, its 
appetite had already been whetted for destruction by the demolition 
of the Westminster Clock-house, four years previously,’ the sign 
of the “ Golden Cross ” which distinguished the tavern of that name, 
and of the Cheapside Cross in the same year as the ‘Golden 
Cross” sign, namcly 1643. There is an amusing ballad entitled 
“The Downfall of Charing Cross,” which the music antiquary, 
Dr. Rimbault, says is printed with the music for three voices by 


1 J. Abel’s Memorials of Queen Eleanor, 1864. 

? That is, judging from a likeness of it which appears in Aggas’s map of Queen 
Elizabeth’s time. Prints of both the old and the modern Cross may be seen in 
the Hartridge Collection (Guildhall Library), vol. xxxv. 

* Strickland’s Queens of England. This was the first clock in England to 
be set up in a clock tower, which was opposite to Westminster Palace. Jé7d., 
1840, vol. ii. p. 197. Ned Ward alludes to it. 
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““Mr. F. Farmeloe,” in “The Second Book of the Pleasant Musical 
Companion,” 1687 : 


** Undone, undone, the lawyers are, 

They wander about the towne, 

Nor can find the way to Westminster, 
Now Charing Cross is downe : 

At the end of the Strand they make a stand, 
Swearing they are at a loss, 

And chaffing say, that’s not the way, 
They must go by Charing-cross. 


The parliament to vote it down 
Conceived it very fitting, 

For fear it should fall and kill them all, 
In the house, as they were sitting. 
They were told, god-wot, it had a plot, 
Which made them so hard-hearted, 
To give command, it should not stand, 

But be taken down and carted. 


Men talk of plots, this might have been worse 
For anything I know, 
Than that Tomkins, and Chaloner, 
Were hang’d for long agoe.' 
Our parliament did that prevent, 
And wisely them defended, 
For plots they will discover still, 
Before they were intended. 


But neither man, woman, nor child, 
Will say, I’m confident, 

They ever heard it speak one word 
Against the parliament. 

An informer swore, it letters bore, 
Or else it had been freed ; 

I'll take, in troth, my Bible oath, 
It could neither write nor read. 


The committee said, that verily 
To popery it was bent ; 
For ought I know, it might be so, 
For to church it never went. 
What with excise, and such device, 
The kingdom doth begin 
To think you'll leave them ne’er a cross, 
Without doors nor within. 





’ For their share in Waller’s plot to surprise the City. Tomkins, however, 
was not hanged at Charing Cross, but at the Holborn end of Fetter Lane, near 
his own house in Holborn, while Chaloner was hanged also by his own house 
in Cornhill, by the Royal Exchange. (Allen’s Zondoz, 1827, vol. i. p. 365.) 

Ts 
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Methinks the common-council shou’d 
Of it have taken pity, 

*Cause, good old cross, it always stood 
So firmly to the city. 

Since crosses you so much disdain, 
Faith, if I were as you, 

For fear the King should rule again 
I'd pull down Tiburn too.” ! 


Speed thus sums up the character of Queen Eleanor: “To our 
Nation she was a loving mother, and (saith Walsingham) the 
columne and pillar as it were of the whole Realme. In her honour 
the King her hushand (who loved her above all worldly creatures) 
caused these many famous trophies or crosses to be erected, 
wheresoever her noble Coarse did rest, as it was conveyed from 
Lincolnshire to buriall in Westminster. Nor could anything but 
the respect to other weightie matters, now presently in hand, 
withhold our pen from paying to her memory a far more copious 
commendation. . . . She was a godly and modest princess, full of 
pity, and one that shewed much favour to the English nation, 
ready to relieve every man’s grief that sustained wrong, and to 
make them friends that were at discord.”? But although historians 
have done her full justice in this respect, the tongue of slander 
will run on pattens in the presence of even the noblest virtues, 
and the flawless character of Eleanor was assailed in a popular 
ballad entitled “A warning against Pride, being the Fall of Queen 
Eleanora, Wife to Edward I. of England,” who for her pride sank 
into the earth at Queenhithe, and rose again at Charing Cross, after 
killing the Lady Mayoress. The ballad-writer, says Miss Agnes 
Strickland, had evidently found some faint traces of the quarrels 
between the City of London and Eleanor of Provence, Eleanor of 
Castile’s mother-in-law, regarding Queenhithe, and confounded her 
with the latter through her name being associated with Charing 


Cross. 
Tue Kinc CHaARLeEs STATUE. 


The statue of the eminently virtuous monarch Charles I., which 
occupies the site of the old Eleanor Cross, commemorates a good 
if not an especially wise man, whose high theoretical notions of 
kingly prerogative were, however, but such as had been fondly held 
by predecessors on the throne as good as, though perhaps greater 
than, himself. And a characteristic of these predecessors was 

 Percy’s Religues of Ancient Poetry, ed. by H. B. Wheatley, 1886, vol. ii. 


Pp. 323- 
2 Speed’s History of Great Britain, 1632, Bk. ix. ch. 10, p. 635. 
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certainly not, any more than in Charles’s case, a philosophical 
appreciation of the rights as well as the duties of the people. It 
was not considered necessary, even in the case of such a worthless 
monarch as King John, to cut his head off to secure Magna 
Carta, and one has reason to know that many a foreign revolu- 
tionary points to England, and to the murder of the most amiable 
of the Stuarts, for a precedent as to the necessity for such violence 
in the attainment of representative government. 

Divided as opinion may be as to the artistic merits of Hubert 
le Sceur’s effort in equestrian statuary, there can hardly be two 
opinions as to the famous landmark it has become in occupying 
the spot upon which stood the cross—a monument the name of 
which is destined, as it passes from the lips of one generation to 
another, to perpetuate the memory of Queen Eleanor apparently 
for all time. 

And now in its place, more liable to impairment, it is true, than a 
good name of either king or queen, stands the almost imperishable 
statue of the First Charles, looking towards the very spot where : 

‘«¢ While round the arméd bands 

Did clap their bloody hands, 
He nothing common did, or mean, 
Upon that memorable scene ; 

But with his keener eye 

The axe’s edge did try : 
Nor call’d the Gods with vulgar spight 
To vindicate his helpless right, 

But bow’d his comely head - 

Down, as upon a bed.” ' 


In considering an unjust aspersion on the symmetry and pro- 
portions of the animal which the statuary has appropriated to Charles 
—namely, that of its resemblance to a dray-horse—it should be 
remembered that in those days the statuary and the painter mounted 
their subjects upon a charger, and a charger of the prevailing breed, 
which was closcly related to the dray-horse, as is now also the under- 
taker’s horse and that of the Household Cavalry. Youatt, in his 
book on the horse, says that the horses of the household troops are 
not so large and so heavy, probably, as formerly. It would be an 
equally cheap and unfair criticism to call it an “ undertaker’s” as a 
“dray” horse. Hubert le Sceur’s production was the first eques- 
trian statue ever erected in Great Britain. At the Restoration 
it was re-erected on its present pedestal, the design for which 
is said, with some uncertainty, however, to have been the work of 

1 Marvell, 
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Grinling Gibbons, a circumstance perhaps as little known as that 
the pedestal of James II.’s statue, now erected in front of the 
Admiralty, is another reputed example of Gibbons’s designing 
powers.! The Charing Cross pedestal is 17 feet high, and en- 
riched with the arms of England, trophies, ‘cupids, palm-branches, 
&c. Hypercritical persons affect to have discovered that the horse 
is without a girth, but anyone who will take the trouble to look 
carefully will find that there is a girth passing over a very strong 
rein on the right of the animal.? The king’s sword, however, 
with buckler and straps, disappeared mysteriously from the statue 
on the night of April 13, 1810.3 Few people are aware, too, that 
the George pendant from the ribbon has vanished. The hole in 
the ribbon whence the decoration hung may be seen if the part 
be closely scrutinised, and on the left forefoot of the horse—though 
it cannot be seen unless one is in an elevated position—is the inscrip- 
tion of the sculptor, thus : 
HVBER(T) LESVER 
(FE)cIT * 1633 (? or 1638) 


I believe, too, that a close scrutiny of the half-closed right hand 
will show that it formerly grasped a baton. 

The statue measures 7 feet 8 inches from the foot to the top of 
the horse’s head ; 9 feet 24 inches from the plinth to the top of the 
figure ; 6 feet from the plinth to the neck of the horse; 5 feet 
10 inches is the height from the plinth to the top of the hind 
quarters ; it is 7 feet 9 inches from head to tail; 8 feet 2 inches is 
the circumference of the horse measured from the back of the 
saddle-cloth, and 16 feet is the measurement of the horse round the 
chest and hind quarters. 

The taking of the cast of the pedestal and statue by Mr. 
Brucciani for the Sculpture Court at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, 
as one of the illustrative examples of seventeenth-century sculpture, 
and as companion to Marcus Aurelius, required three tons of 


) The statue itself, in bronze, is known to be by him. Gibbons was also 
responsible for the pedestal of Charles II.’s statue at Windsor, the statues of 
Charles II. at the Royal Exchange and at Chelsea Hospital. Gibbons.employed 
numerous carvers to carry out his designs. The pedestal of the Charing Cross, 
although believed to have been designed by him, was executed in marble by 
Joshua Marshall.—Dict. Nat. Biog. 

2 J. T. Smith’s Streets of London. 

* This was when scaffolding was erected on some public occasion. See 
also Viscount Dillon on ‘* Charles I.’s Statue at Charing Cross” (7he Middlesex 
and Hertfordshire Notes and Queries, 1898, vol. iv. pp. 1-4, with a superb 
illustration of the statue). 
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plaster and ten cwts. of iron. It was calculated that in making the 
moulds and cast, and erecting the latter, twenty-two tons of plaster 
and fifteen tons of iron were used. 

When the statue was rehabilitated in its original situation after 
its brief sojourn in the backyard of Revett, the brazier, Edmund 
Waller, the poet, produced the following lines, in reference to the 
circumstance : 

‘* That the First Charles does here in triumph ride: 
See his son reign, where he a martyr died ; 
And people pay that reverence as they pass 
(Which then he wanted !) to the sacred brass ; 
Is not the effect of gratitude alone, 

To which we owe the statue and the stonc. 

But heaven this lasting monument has wrought, 
That mortals may eternally be taught, 
Rebellion, though successful, is but vain ; 

And kings, so killed, rise conquerors again. 
This truth the royal image does proclaim, 
Loud as the trumpet of surviving fame.” ! 


The statue was rendered more picturesque in its associations in the 
old days by reason of its being so well known asa landmark. In- 
deed it served all the purposes of a signboard. At Harrison’s ware- 
house “ Against the King on Horseback” were to be had men’s 
morning gowns made of the following silks : 


“ Rich Brocaded Silks Thread Sattins 
Rich Damasks Scotch Plods 
Half-Yard ditto Callimancoes 
Flower’d Sattins Flowered Russels 
Lutestrings Norwich Russels 
Turkey Mantuas Norwich Crapes 
Banyan Gowns after the newest Fashion.” ? 


“The Oldest State Lottery Office” had business at Charing 
Cross, “behind the King on Horseback,” in 1756. ‘“ Behind,” 
“ over against,” and “ facing ” the King on Horseback are directions 
constantly encountered in old newspapers. The widow Cressett 
“ facing the King on Horseback ” dwelt at the “ Two Golden Sugar 
Loaves,” and has the following notice : “ By Order of the Master of 
the Bath and Pumper and also of the Master of the Hot Well of the 
Bristol Waters, that she hath them fresh every Wednesday and 
Saturday. She also sells the true German Spaw and all other Mineral 


’ Waller’s Poems, 1792 (Epigrams, etc.), p. 496. 
2 Craftsman, August 24, 1728. 
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Waters.”! It was also the rendezvous for the unemployed before 
Siz Robert Peel’s days, and here was a stand for the sedan chairs. 
In a coloured drawing of about 1740, a sedan rests on the pavement 
surrounding the statue, and country-looking carts stand around with 
horses attached, which feed from receptacles provided with fodder. 
The statue must have been a serious obstacle in the way of traffic 
during the darkness, and it was not till the year 1767 that lamps were 
affixed to the railings. A memorandum dated Monday, February 5, 
' 1767, says: “The Board of Works having given orders for six globe 
lamps to be fixed on the irons round the statue of King Charles I. at 
Charing Cross, for the safety of carriages, they were lighted up last 
night for the first time.” A drawing in the Crace Collection repre- 
sents a countryman standing by the statue, and a cockney says to 
him, ‘‘ You have been standing here a long while, my lad ; whom are 
you waiting for?” To which the countryman replies, “I ha’ gotten 
a Letter for one Charles Stuart, and they tell I thic be he, so I be 
waiting for’n till he gets off his Horse.” A similar story is told of 
Tony Lumpkin in connection with the Golden Cross Inn. 

On July 3, 1810, a small loaf, fastened by a string, was suspended 
from the statue, to which was attached a placard, stating that it was 
purchased from a baker, and was extremely deficient in weight, 
being one of a numerous batch. The notice concluded by simply 
observing, “ Does this not deserve the aid of parliament?” This 
exhibition attracted a great crowd of people, until the whole of the 
loaf was nearly washed away by subsequent heavy rain. 

When James Elmes wrote his valuable contribution to London 
topography entitled ‘‘ Metropolitan Improvements,” in 1827, a pump ? 
stood at the south side of the pavement surrounding the statue, and 
an old woman has come for a pail of water. The old oil-lamps, 
which rendered the darkness more visible, have disappeared, and two 
tall gas-lamps have taken their place. 

“Over against the Watch House, Charing Cross,” was the 
“Unicorn,” the sign of Thomas Bant at the “ White Periwig.” * 
This watch-house—the “favourite resort of the Georgian nobility 
and gentry,” as Mr. Austin Dobson describes it—was “ not far from 
the turnpike” at the end of St. Martin’s Lane.‘ 


» See Mr. F. G. Hilton Price in Middlesex and Hertfordshire Notes and 
Queries, 1897, p. 199. 

* There was a Pump Court, Charing Cross, in the eighteenth century. See 
Environs of London, 1761, vol. v. p. 173. 

* Middlesex and Hertfordshire Notes and Queries, vol. iii: pp. 196-9. 

* A Paladin of Philanthropy, by Austin Dobson, 1899, p. 314. 
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Tue PILiory. 


Public opinion, in spite of the partiality of the populace towards 
it in the cruel sport which its victims afforded, began, though tardily, 
to be strongly antagonistic to the pillory as a means of punishment. 
But it was not abolished until as late as 1837, when it was found 
that the “babes in the wood” were not infrequently, when 
unpopular, pelted to death. It is well known, on the other hand, 
how Daniel Defoe’s lot was an exception, how the pillory was hung 
with garlands, and how his health was drunk by the sympathising 
mob. There were many popular terms for this instrument of torture, 
among which was that of a “ pair of spectacles.” “ These are to give 
notice that Peter Pinch, baker, dwelling in Light-loaf Lane, intends, 
at the next sessions, to sell his share in a pair of spectacles, which 
are made of substantial two-inch board, not to be worn upon the 
nose, but the neck and wrists, through which a man may clearly see 
his faults, and his enemies, and be made feelingly sensible of the 
swift flight of goslings, ducklings, and chickens, while they are yet in 
the cloister of the egg-shell ; they are fit for all ages from 18 to 60, 
and teach such as use them the most difficult distinction between 
good and evil.”! 

If they do some things better in France, the abolition of the 
pillory in that country in 1832, five years before it was suppressed by 
statute in Britain, was one of them. The Paris pillory, however, 
was a more complex affair. It stood in the middle of a round tower 
with openings on every side, and was movable on an axis, or arbor, 
round which the executioner gave the criminal the number of turns 
appointed in court, stopping him at each opening to show him to 
the people. It was intended for several kinds of criminals, 
particularly for fraudulent bankrupts, and all those who made a 
cession or surrender of their effects to their creditors were obliged 
to take some turns round the pillory on foot, with a green cap on.? 
With us the pillory consisted of a wooden frame or screen, raised 
several feet from the ground, behind which the culprit stood, 
supported on a platform, his head and hands being thrust through 
holes in the screen so as to be exposed in front. The exposure the 
sufferers endured at the hands of a volatile and unreasoning mob 
was often of the cruellest character. The punishment has been in 


} Poor Robin's Intelligencer, 1675. 
? Several illustrations of the different forms of the pillory may be seen in 
Douce’s J//ustrations of Shakesseare. 
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use in most countries in Europe, and it may be supposed that it was 
introduced into this country by the Romans, co//istrigium, however 
(as if from collum stringens), being but a pseudo-Latin form, 
apparently, for the contrivance used by the Romans was known as a 
columbar, from a resemblance of the apertures to the holes in a 
dovecot (columbarium). It was employed for the punishment of 
slaves, and in all probability resembled the “ wooden collar” of the 
Chinese, as represented by a drawing in Staunton’s ‘‘ China.” The 
pillory at Charing Cross, as elsewhere in England, seems to have 
been intended especially for the correction of fraudulent butchers, 
poulterers, bakers, perjurers, and libellers. By a statute, 51 
Hen. IIL, a.p. 1266, dishonest bakers are to be suspended by the 
collistrigium, or stretch-neck. Representative and numerous instances 
of the crimes thus punishable will be found in Riley’s ‘* Memorials of 
London Life in the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Centuries.” 
Defoe stood in the pillory at Charing Cross on the 29th, 3oth, and 
31st of July, 1703. The people formed a guard, covered the pillory 
with flowers, and drank the author of “ Robinson Crusoe’s” health. 
His ‘‘ Hymn to the Pillory,” which was sold among the crowd in 
large numbers, may be seen in any complete edition of his works, 
notably Nimmo’s. His biographer in the “ Dictionary of National 
Biography ” calls attention to the fine lines : 


*« Tell them the men that placed him here 
Are scandals to the times; 
Are at a loss to find his guilt, 
And can’t commit his crimes.” 


The last person who stood in the pillory in London was Peter 
James Bossy, for perjury, not however at Charing Cross, but in the 
Old Bailey, on June 22, 1830. Edmund Curll, the notorious book- 
seller, was pilloried at Charing Cross for selling obscene books. He 
was first tossed in a blanket by the boys of Westminster. A 
school oration on Dr. South was pirated by Curll in 1716, and 
printed with false Latin. The boys accordingly invited him to the 
school to get a corrected copy. Falling into the trap, he was first 
whipped, and then tossed ina blanket or rug.' Another delinquent, 
Parsons, the author of the well-known imposition, the “ Cock Lane 
Ghost,” was exposed in the Charing Cross pillory. 

A farcical course of pillory punishment was undergone at Charing 
Cross when the political writer, Dr. Shebbeare, launched upon an 
appreciative public his “Sixth Letter to the People of England.” 


See also the ‘‘ Ship” tavern, Charing Cross, 
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Although orders had been given for his arrest on the appearance ot 
the “ Third Letter,” it was not till the “Sixth” that he was taken 
into custody. The leading idea of these “ Letters” was the then 
not unpopular one, that the grandeur of France and the misfortunes 
of England were wholly attributable to the undue influence of Hanover 
in the British council-chamber. And in allusion to the White Horse 
being the armorial ensign of the House of Hanover, Shebbeare’s 
motto prefixed to his “ Letters” was the well-known verse from the 
Apocalypse—“ And I looked and beheld a pale horse ; and his name 
that sat upon him was Death, and Hell followed.” The headstrong 
doctor, however, had too many eggs in his basket, and being tried 
for libel, was convicted, and sentenced to pay a fine of £5, be im- 
prisoned for three years, and to stand in the pillory. The last part 
of his sentence was not altogether a success from the Crown’s point 
of view, for the under sheriff at the time, a Mr. Beardmore, happened 
to be of exactly the same political opinions as Shebbeare. The 
consequence of this was that the latter was taken to Charing Cross 
in a state coach and was merely placed beside the pillory, not in it, 
with an Irish chairman acting as footman, clothed in appropriate 
livery, and holding an umbrella over the delinquent.! 

I do not know why it was omitted at the accession to the throne 
of King Edward VII., but royal proclamations were customarily 
made at Charing Cross, serving presumably for Westminster. I think 
I am right in saying that Charing Cross, too, besides its historic 
associations with the Cross and the Statue, is the most elevated 
spot in Westminster. In the “Times” of January 24, 1901, it is 
stated that “ no proclamation is to be made either at Charing Cross 
or at Wood Street.” Temple Bar and the Royal Exchange were the 
only two spots chosen on that august occasion. The late Queen 
Victoria, however, was proclaimed at Charing Cross, in Chancery Lane, 
in Wood Street, Cheapside—on the spot where the Cross formerly 
stood, and at the Royal Exchange. The procession for the purpose, 
having passed the north side of the statue of King Charles I., halted 
opposite Northumberland House, when the heralds, being un- 
covered, proclaimed Her Majesty Queen Victoria, who would have 
been proclaimed Alexandrine Victoria, but that the first name was 
omitted by accident in her signature.? Here, according to W. H. 
Pyne in one of his gossiping books, Hogarth stood at a window of 
the Golden Cross, making sketches of the heralds and the sergeant- 


* See Lempriére’s Universal Biography, and Chambers’s Book of Days, 
vol. ii. p. 661. 
? Wm. J. Thoms, Book of the Court, 1844, p. 59. 
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trumpeter’s band, and the Yeoman Guard, who rendezvoused at 
Charing Cross, purposing to make a picture of the ceremony of pro- 
claiming George III. king; nothing, however, came of it but an 
inflammatory cold which the artist contracted. When Lord North 
resigned, and Fox formed a Whig ministry which declared America 
independent, peace was proclaimed at Charing Cross in 1783, and 
again in 1802 the proclamation of peace was read on this spot by 
the Norroy King-at-Arms, when the definitive treaty known as the 
Peace of Amiens was subscribed on March 27 in that year by the 
Marquess of Cornwallis for England. 

On the failure of Czar Nicholas’s attempt to add Turkey to his 
dominions as he had annexed Poland, and the close of the Russian 
war to which it led, peace was again proclaimed at Charing Cross on 
May 10, 1856. 

Near the statue of Charles I., but the exact spot in the Strand is 
not known, Peter the Great was one day walking with the Marquis of 
Carmarthen, who had been selected to be his cicerone, when a porter, 
bearing a heavy weight upon his back, pushed against His Majesty 
with so much violence as to overturn the Czar of All the Russias in the 
kennel. Inthe highest degree irritated, the Czar, immediately he 
recovered his legs, made a rush for the offender, with the intention 
of striking him. Lord Carmarthen, however, apprehending that in 
a pugilistic encounter the porter would in all probability have the 
advantage, interfered with so much promptitude as to prevent further 
hostilities. Turning angrily to the porter, ‘‘ Do you know,” said the 
Marquis, “ that this is the Czar?” Whereupon the man’s counte- 
nance lighted up with an impudent grin : ‘“‘Czar!” he said, “ we're 
all Czars here.” ! 

In 1685-6, William Penn the great legislator of Pennsylvania, 
dated his letters from “Charing Cross.” Penn dwelt in Norfolk 
Street, Strand, but whether he considered this “ Charing Cross,” as 
is quite possible however, one cannot say. Peter the Great lived in 
Buckingham Street, which was of course, as now, much nearer Charing 
Cross. 

Around the time-honoured statue converged a varied assortment 


-of street-vendors. Whether Lord Beaconsfield ever really expressed 


any partiality for the primrose above other flowers I do not know, 
but certain it is that the street-cry “ Primroses, two bunches a penny,” 
was heard in the neighbourhood of the “Horse” long before 
Benjamin Disraeli was of an age at which he could look back on 


! Jesse’s London and tts Celebrities, 1901, vol. iii. p. 78. 
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his teens.!. Mingled with the flower-seller’s cry was that of the 
match-seller :— 


‘« I cry my matches at Charing Cross, 
Where sits a black man upon a black horse ;” 


and from a sturdier throat came the familiar invitation, “Clean yer 
honour’s shoes !” 


‘* Go, thrive: at some frequented corner stand ; 
This brush I give thee, grasp it in thy hand ; 
Temper the foot within this vase of oil, 
And let the little tripod aid thy toil ; 
On this methinks I see the walking crew, 
At thy request, support the miry shoe ; 
The foot grows black that was with dirt embrowned, 
And in thy pocket jingling halfpence sound. 
The goddess plunges swift beneath the flood, 
And dashes all around her showers of mud : 
The youth straight chose his post ; the labour ply’d 
Where branching streets from Charing Cross divide ; 
His treble voice resounds along the Mews ; 
And Whitehall echoes—‘ Clean your Honour’s shoes !’ ””? 


But the street-cries would suddenly cease, and the shoe-cleaner 
would pick up his three-legged stool or cricket, which served the 
purpose of his modern box-block, and hasten towards the quarter 
whence were heard the nasal accents of Punchinello, or the sound of 
his horn, and his Pandean pipes. 

The earliest authentic references to Punchinello occur in the 
overseer’s books of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. Charing Cross, in- 
deed, seems to have been the first part of London which echoed 
with the nasal drolleries of the hardened old wife-beater. In the 
books alluded to for the years 1666 and 1667 there are four entries 
relating to Punchinello, “ Y¢ Italian popet player,” who paid in one 
instance as much as £2. 12s. 6d. for his booth at Charing Cross, 
but what length of time this charge covered is not clear. With the 
waning of out-door amusements, however, Punch may be seen in the 
vanishing crowd, though fighting his ground inch by inch, and 
naughty boys no longer spend the money, like Jem Trifle’s friend, 
on Punch and Judy, that had been entrusted to him to buy a new 
pair of shoes with, “and when he got in the crowd he lost his 
money,” a whole five-shillings. But the wanton course of Punch is 
nearing its end, following hard on the heels, with “Guy Fawkes” 


1 See Ackermann’s Repository, circa 1823. 
2 Gay’s 7rivia, Bk. iis 
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and “Please remember the Grotto,” of the Maypole and Jack-in- 


the-Green. 
** Thou Jignum-vita Roscius, who 
Dost the old vagrant stage renew, 
Peerless, inimitable Punchinello ! 
The queen of smiles is quite undone 
By thee, all glorious king of fun, 
Thou grinning, giggling, laugh-extorting fellow.” ' 


According to Gallani, in his “ Vocabolario del Dialetto Napole- 
tano,” “ Punchinello” was derived from Puccio d’Aniello, a peasant, 
whose humorous eccentricities were, in the seventeenth century, 
transferred to the Neapolitan stage, where he has continued to be 
the medium of local and political satire, and a favourite conventional 
character in the Italian exhibitions of fantoccini, or puppet-shows. 
The “ business” card of one of the latest exponents of the reckless 
liar and profligate, whose one redeeming point was that he was 
anything but hypocritical, read in 1870 : 

“Professor Manley and Brewer [sic]. Proprietors of the Royal 
Punch and Judy, Late of the Crystal Palace and Forrester’s Fétes. 
Private Parties and Schools punctually attended. Address—Royal 
George, Tower Street, Westminster Road, S.” I am informed by 
‘“‘ Professor” Davis, who earns a living that can only be called 
precarious, in the West End, that there are but six Punch and Judy 
men, all told, in London, and they are thus located (this was in 
the year of grace 1904) : One at Poplar, one at Kennington, one in 
Marylebone, one in Curtain Road, Shoreditch, one in Notting Hill, 
and another in Portobello Road. Poor Punch! There is a touch 
of sadness perceptible in his conversation, the reflex doubtless of 
great hardships, which is certainly not discernible in the wicked 
jovial character he personates. Even as one was speaking to him in 
Sackville Street after the curtain was down, a “gentleman ” emerged 
from a fine house under whose windows the performance had taken 
place, and with quite unnecessary heat—for this Punch is an amiable, 
quiet-spoken man—ordered him away. When Mayhew wrote his 
“‘London Labour and London Poor,” about 1850, there were eight 
Punch showmen in London, or, counting two men to each frame, 
sixteen. 


J. HOLDEN MACMICHAEL. 


? Quoted, with several other verses, in the Mirror, vol. iii. p. 364, from the 
New Monthly Magazine. 


(Zo be continued.) 

















WOMEN IN RECENT GERMAN 
FICTION. 


N eminent critic remarked some time ago, in the course of a 

gloomy diagnosis of the state of literature among us, that one 

of the signs of a nation’s intellectual vitality was the interest that was 

taken in foreign literature. If this be so, we are rather in a bad way, 
in these opening years of the twentieth century. 

It is probably true that foreign authors are not read as they were 
in the eighties, though perhaps we poor islanders are not entirely to 
blame for that. Ten or fifteen years ago, people could ask at their 
libraries for the last new book of Daudet or Maupassant or Zola. 
What are they to ask for now? Monsieur Bourget is almost the 
only writer of the “old guard” who is still with us—a Bourget 
polemical, embittered, not the Bourget of old. In France as with us, 
though there is less naked and unashamed commercialism, there is 
the same sense of being at the end of an epoch: the old giants have 
passed away, the stage is cleared, and we are waiting for the new 
men, who take an unconscionably long time to appear. Meanwhile, 
clever writers who have caught the public ear go on dressing up the 
old situations, and telling the same old tales over and over in slightly 
different settings. 

Inthis sad dearth of anything to read some of us have fallen back 
on German novels with a sense of discovery. There used to be an 
impression abroad that the Germans had no novelists except Freytag 
and Marlitt. There was “Soll und Haben” of course, and young 
women who wanted to keep up the German they had learned at 
school were recommended to study ‘“Goldelse” or “Die Haide 
Prinzessin,” while Spielhagen’s romances and Heyse’s short stories 
found an appreciative but limited public. Later on the success of 
“ Magda” in England paved the way for appreciation of Sudermann’s 
novels : Madame Ebner-Eschenbach’s “ Zwei Comtessen ” was trans- 
lated and familiarised English readers with the name of one of the 
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most delightful of modern novelists, while here and there an adven- 
turous person was found to embark on the study of that admirable 
writer, Theodore Fontane. Quite recently, a “novel with a purpose” 
has set many who care nothing for literature to study the life of 
garrison towns. And indeed one cannot but perceive that the novel 
is now an active social force in Germany, much as it was in England 
in mid-Victorian times. There is a purpose, a veracity, about the 
work of some German novelists which contrasts refreshingly with our 
machine-made products, as like one another as rows of peas. And 
it is noteworthy that some of the most sincere and vigorous of these 
novelists are women. 

Anyone who may take up Gabrielle Reuter’s “ Aus guter Familie” 
will be conscious before he has read half-a-dozen pages of the 
veracity, the personal individual accent, which is so sadly wanting in 
the article de commerce with which we are familiar. It has the charac- 
teristic German formlessness. There is no story, strictly speaking ; 
it is a series of detached scenes, strung on the thread of a single 
personality: but the scenes are vivid and the personality is alive, 
and through all there runs a satisfying unity of moral impression. 
The heroine, Agathe, is the type of many silent martyrs of the 
existing social order. The book is no “novel with a purpose,” but 
it preaches as life preaches, it gives the lesson of experience, and the 
moral is the same that we find repeated in almost every book that we 
open by a woman writer of standing in Germany—the need of a freer 
life, of a wider outlook, for the unmarried woman. 

Take the case of this poor Agathe. We meet her first at the 
time of her confirmation, the epoch when the German girl puts 
childish things away and becomes a young lady. We see her at her 
first ball, delighting her father and mother by her fresh, innocent 
beauty, everything possible done to foster her vanity, to quicken her 
emotional susceptibility. At this first ball a distinguished man of 
ripe years wishes to dance with her: she considers him bald, 
plain, and ridiculous. Like all girls, she dreams of a hero of 
romance. 

But the time goes on, and the hero of romance does not appear. 
Agathe goes to stay with artist friends and revels in the change from 
the dull country town. She meets a well-known painter, whom she 
idealizes and worships in secret, though he has scarcely exchanged 
two words with her. This silly romantic dream of a girl’s unoccupied 
mind and heart is brought to a cruel close by the discovery that her 
hero is no better than his neighbours,—that he has a Aaison with 
an actress. Disappointment, disillusion, and jealousy bring on an 
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illness, in which her father and mother show such tender solicitude 
for her that she determines to devote her life to them when she gets 
well. 

Ah, if they had needed “ some great thing,” how willingly wo 
she have done it! But this devotion to people who are comfortably 
off and have everything they need,—what does it amount to? Some 
supervision of the servants, who know their work and do not need it ; 
some dull calls on dull neighbours ; a little music in the evenings ; an 
endless filling up of time, with nothing to show for it. Wearied with 
the aimlessness of her life, she turns to religion, but the service at 
the state church seems all part of the convention that oppresses her, 
and she attends a little dissenting meeting where an uneducated man 
gives to a few poor people like himself his version of the Soul’s 
Adventure. But her father puts his foot down: his daughter must 
not be seen at a conventicle. 

At last an escape offers from the “set gray life.” Reckendorf, 
the man whom at her first ball she thought too hopelessly old to 
dance with, begins to pay her marked attentions. Agathe has no 
romantic visions any more ; but she craves for a home of her own, 
babies of her own ; she is tired of being treated like a grown-up 
child. As Reckendorf’s wife she will have dignity and independence, 
and she looks forward to the future with relief and hope. Then 
comes the discovery that her dowry has been spent to pay her 
brother’s debts. Her father has nothing to give her, and Reckendorf 
cannot take a wife without a do/. 

This settles her lot. All that she has to do is to wither on her 
stalk as unobtrusively as possible. Her father wonders wistfully 
what will happen to her when he is gone. He begs her brother to 
be good to her. “Of course, she will have a home with us,” says 
the brother, and his wife adds that she can make herself useful with 
the little boy. A pensioner, always in the background, a sort of 
superior nursemaid, this is her destiny. 

She would like to leave home and study for a profession, but the 
whole weight of her little world is against such a step. She has kind 
parents and every comfort ; what more can she possibly want? As 
a last resource she attempts to enter on the study of certain branches 
of science that interest her, but her father considers these studies 
“unladylike” and persuades her to give them up. 

Then gradually approaches the inevitable end, the tragedy that 
has been repeated in scores of comfortable homes, not only in 
Germany but in England: the long struggle for mental self-preser- 
vation, the incessant stultification of mind and will, the endless 
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discouragement and defeat. Poor Agathe’s brain gives way ; she 
becomes a hopeless imbecile at forty. 

It is not a cheerful story, but it gives one food for thought. It 
illustrates the curious paradox which seems to dominate the bringing 
up of many young women, teaching them that life without love is 
nothing, that the one thing worth having is to feel love and inspire 
it, and at the same time (and without any perception, apparently, of 
the incongruity) that passion is dangerous and vanity is wrong. It 
is shocking to be a husband-hunter, but it is contemptible to be an 
old maid. A woman is nothing and can do nothing unless she 
marries, but to set the aim of marriage before herself would be in the 
highest degree unwomanly. A girl so trained, if by any evil fate the 
suitable mate is not forthcoming, has no other interest to fall back 
upon. She is expected to fill up her life with a round of trivialities. 
The craving for activity and self-expression which every rational 
creature feels is denied and thwarted till at last repressed and 
tortured nature takes a terrible revenge. 

Yet there are no bad people in the book. Nearly everyone is re- 
spectable, well-behaved, kindly, well-intentioned. And this is the tra- 
gedy and the truth of it: for it is not the villain, but the good, kindly, 
well-intentioned people, who do most of the mischief in the world. 

“ Liselotte von Reckling,” the latest novel by the same author, 
has less convincing originality, but more of the ordinary novel interest. 
The heroine springs from a line of country squires, conservative, 
respectable, and religious. Her father is dead, but she has been 
brought up by his family, and secluded as much as possible from the 
influence of a silly and frivolous mother. She meets the religious 
reformer, Lorenz Altenhagen, a young nobleman who believes that 
he has a mission to regenerate society, by the presentation of a 
‘‘ creedless Christianity.” 

The type is not uncommon with us—the good birth excepted. 
Protestant nations, while they congratulate themselves that they have 
escaped the dominance of the priest, show a remarkable alacrity in 
fitting on the yoke of the prophet; and, provided that a man has 
what is called in the cant of the day a “ magnetic personality,” they 
are quite ready to take his own word for his inspiration. But 
Altenhagen, if a charlatan, is an unconscious one. He persuades 
Liselotte that it is her duty to break with her father’s family and 
devote herself to the redemption of her mother. 

“You are of the stuff,” he said, “ of which your father was made. 
You will sacrifice yourself when necessary. And only through the 
sacrifice of what is best in our being do we reach our true life.” 
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It is because Liselotte is in love with Altenhagen that she erects 
him into the oracle of her life. With melancholy lucidity, the author 
exhibits this double-natured heroine, the critical intellect, the master- 
ing passion. Liselotte has no faith in Altenhagen’s neo-Christianity, 
nor does she for a moment take his collection of cranks for the 
nucleus of a regenerate society. Yet she revolutionises her life at 
his bidding, and she, with her mother, enrols herself among his 
followers. When she thinks him indifferent to her, she is tempted 
to bestow her hand, out of pity, on a crippled youth who adores her 
and whose mother, a rich American, is one of Altenhagen’s most 
influential supporters. The idea of such a sacrifice revolts Altenhagen 
and arouses his own jealousy. He marries Liselotte and estranges 
some of his most ardent disciples ; but his brief passion for her soon 
flares out, disillusionment and weariness take the heart out of his 
work. Finally he succumbs to a vulgar temptation and leaves his 
wife for an adventuress. Liselotte finds comfort in mysticism and in 
devotion to her mother, who is sobered at last by the slow ravages ot 
a mortal disease. When Altenhagen returns abashed and penitent, 
the Reckling family endeavour to arrange a reconciliation; but 
Liselotte sees deeper into the situation than they do. 

“ Liselotte,” says Altenhagen, “ will you trust me again ?” 

“Lorenz, our marriage was a mistake. It was necessary that we 
should go through it once. But again... ?” 

“We will not take many illusions into it. I at least will make 
no pretences. What is dead will not live again. But I will be a 
true friend to you.” 

She shook herhead. ‘Oh, what a great child you are. Though 
your hair is getting grey, you are still too young, far too young. 
Lorenz, I have seen deeply that I cannot give you what your nature 
needs. I am too weary. And there was wanting in me from the 
beginning that toughness and robustness of a nature which is needed 
for married life. Leave me in the quiet which I have won and 
which is best for me. Perhaps you will never find the woman who. 
will make you completely happy, but your way must be free for 
experience of every kind. You have still much to give to 
humanity.” 

Altenhagen tries to shake her resolution. 

“T have seen in America,” he says, “all the strange sects and 
communities that they have there, and I am now persuaded that 
salvation is not to be found by this means. Our time is not yet ripe 
for a new, strong, common faith. Each must find his own way to 
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eternal things. And I thought we two might go, like two friends, on 
the pilgrim way together.” 

“ Lorenz,” said Liselotte, and a clear golden light was in her eyes, 
“ you are still afraid of solitude. That is it. But you must plunge 
deep into it. You have been playing with many hopes and deceiy- 
ing yourself. But you must go deep into the gloom of it : you must 
become clear, free, and secure in yourself first, and then will come 
your time for work. I shall see you again as the strong teacher 
whom all men reverence andacclaim. Oh, best beloved!” Andshe 
fell on his neck and kissed his mouth. 

On the next evening he said good-bye. It was hard for him to 
leave her, and yet he felt as if a load that had lain on his breast like 
a heavy stone had slowly released itself and gone. 

Liselotte accompanied him through the wood, and as he was 
crossing the fields towards the highway he turned once more to gaze 
at the slender figure standing there in the evening sunshine, smiling 
with the joy of a great victory on the clear gentle features. And, 
slowly, often looking back and beckoning, he went from her.” 

Liselotte, with her passionate heart and clear, relentless intellect, 
is a striking and well-sustained character sketch. Altenhagen is less 
successful. His vanity and inconsequence are made very real to us, 
but the secret of his power over men remains a mystery. We are 
told that he possessed it, but we should not infer it by anything he is 
made to say or do. Liselotte’s mother, with her worldly wisdom, 
good humour, and frivolity, brings a welcome touch of colour into the 
somewhat grey tones of the picture. 

In reading, not these books alone, but the novels of Helene 
Béhlau, Clara Viebig, and other women writers of Germany, we are 
reminded of the controversies twenty years ago when people wrote 
articles in the monthly reviews to prove that women should not 
study mathematics. The German girl seems to be in some respects 
where the English girl was in the last generation. The traditional 
attitude of the German mind towards women is a curious mingling 
of chivalry and contempt. It reminds one of the blend of sensibility 
and sausages that Lowell discovered in their literature. The man 
puts the woman on a pinnacle and keeps her in the kitchen. _ She is 
the domestic angel with a strong emphasis on the domesticity, 
“ Sabine,” in that classic “Soll und Haben,” as she sorts the linen 
and gazes affectionately at the holes made by her lover’s fork where 
he has poked it through the table-cloth, is the accomplished type of 
the “Deutsche Jungfrau.” She must be beautiful, pure, poetic, a 
good cook, and expert in the darning of socks. There is much to 
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be said for this ideal, but it postulates a husband. And when there 
are not husbands enough to go round—when a poor girl finds 
herself, like Gabrielle Reuter’s heroine, with brains, will, capacity, 
and temperament, and nothing to do with them all but to take the 
dog fora walk, water the flowers, and take part in the Aaffeeklatsch 
of a little town, there is, as we have seen, the material for mental 
and moral catastrophe. All this was fought through with us many 
years ago; out in the Fatherland it is still a burning question, on 
which sides are taken and argument is hot. 

Helene Béhlau recalls to us the literature of our own revolt. 
“Das Recht der Mutter” is a powerful indictment of the harsh and 
hypocritical conventions of society. To us it reads like the echo 
of another convention with which we are pretty familiar. Such 
a passage as this, for instance, might have come out of “The 
Heavenly Twins” : 

The Russian princess, who has married a German and settled 
down in Jena, gives a party for the University professors and their 
wives. 

““*They are not accustomed to attach any weight whatever to 
anything a woman says,’ remarked my sister to me, and she placed 
her arm in mine again as if we were walking through a zoological 
garden and we were standing before one of the cages. She went on 
calmly, as if she were explaining a fact in natural history. The 
German women do not understand how to train their husbands. 
And, moreover, people have just the same horror of anyone 
who does not talk in the old, customary, ancestral way, that 
they would have of a barking canary ; and when a woman does it, 
it is worse. And this strikes me too. Dmitri, a woman who thinks 
makes just about the same impression in Germany as an ape that 
has been taught tricks, has just about that footing in society. “I 
is not bad for a woman” or “ It is remarkable for an ape.” It is all 
one to me: I am cut of the worry of it: I am a contented old 
woman, and a free old human being. But the young women—the 
souls of fire ; there are still some here and there, though everything 
possible is done to clear them out completely—it is hard for them, 
and I am sorry for them in my heart.’” 

A much finer book than “‘ Das Recht der Mutter,” indeed one of 
the finest of recent German novels, is “‘ Der Rangierbahnhof.” It 
is the story of the clash of two temperaments, both sympathetically 
portrayed. The son of a Bavarian farmer, a simple, kindly soul, with 
a mild artistic gift, falls in love with the daughter of an incompe- 
tent, pretentious mother brought up in an atmosphere of slovenly 
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Bohemianism. The girl is a sort of Marie Bashkirtseff, a winning 
creature, full of genius and fire, eager and ambitious, looking on life 
chiefly as material for art, and, indeed, first and foremost an artist— 
an egoist, that is. She likes to be liked, she needs a caressing 
affectionate atmosphere round her, and for that reason she accepts 
the painter, who for his part wants a home such as he has been 
brought up in with his mother and his cousin Anna—simple, 
domesticated, motherly-hearted women. The antagonism between 
these two ideals declares itself in the very moment of the wedding. 

“An unspeakable nervous distress had seized her. She was 
giddy ; through the white cloudy veil that fell over her she saw as in 
a mist the faces of the wedding guests, saw her mother dissolved in 
uncontrollable tears, helpless as usual ; Emil’s pale face and Erwin’s 
with that helpless look, Aunt Zanglein amused as usual, and the 
strange relatives. 

“The man next her—that was the most dreadful. He belonged 
to her and she to him, and never had he seemed to her such a 
stranger. ‘No, I will belong to myself,’ she said inaudibly. He 
drew her towards him, alarmed at her extreme pallor, with the tender 
caressing manner which had comforted her before. But he held her 
as his own possession . . . 

“ The ceremony was at an end . . . She bent towards the ear of 
her deeply agitated husband and whispered excitedly, ‘Tell me one 
thing, just one. You will let me work: you will keep your 
promise.’ 

“*¢ Olly,’ he whispered in astonishment. ‘Child, have you no- 
thing else in your mind now, really nothing else ?’ 

‘“* “No, answer me,’ she implored. 

‘“*¢ Work as much as you like,’ he said. ‘Certainly. Why not?’” 

The rift goes on widening. Olly does not know how to make a 
home, she dreads motherhood, and though she is fond of her 
husband, and is grateful to him for his patience and devotion, her 
whole heart and soul are in her art. She is perfectly incapable of 
that self-suppression which custom and common sense demand of a 
woman in married life. 

“Life and its claims bewildered her; she took nothing in as a 
whole, for the things that did not concern her art were outside of 
her purview . . . The washing, the housekeeping book, the cleaning 
of the rooms, the endless mealtimes: they sprang at her like 
spectres out of a cloud and terrified her.” 

The development of the situation is almost too painful. The 
bright childlike spirit is discouraged and bewildered by conflicting 
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claims, and the consciousness of neglected duties. She is painfully 
aware of the discomfort of the home, and tries in helpless fashion to 
improve. A slow fatal disease attacks her. In her extremity her 
one comfort comes from the rough tender-hearted artist Koppert. 
There is deep pathos in the description of his friendship for the 
stricken child, his admiration for the gallant fight she makes against 
growing weakness and pain, working at her beloved art to the 
last. As a fellow-artist, a comrade, he gives her the sympathy 
and understanding that she has craved for all her life, whilst at 
the same time he is loyally helpful to the perplexed and miserable 
husband. 

“*There is hope that she may yet live, but, Koppert, quite— 
quite voiceless. Do you know? She will never be well again.’ 

“ His eyes were full of tears. ‘Since we were married a constant 
unrest, no peace. So charming, so dear as she was, and yet it was 
not as it might have been . . . There was an everlasting spiritual 
tumult in the house. She was always full steam ahead like a railway 
engine. See, Koppert, I always imagined art was something harm- 
less, to be practised in peace; but it is a rather noisy machine that 
brings unrest and confusion into a house. And when the house is 
not big enough, and the forces that guide the machine are not 
strong and skilled enough, it overwhelms everything and destroys 
the whole house. It needs a giant’s strength to cope with this 
diabolical machine. The weak should not touch it . . . She would 
get to the goal through life and death. I would not have believed 
that anyone could live through such a time with a woman. People 
think women are harmless things—I did at least—but they are not.’ 

“** No,’ said Koppert, ‘ they are not.’” 

Then he stands by the bed where his little friend lies dying, after 
the operation on the throat that has rendered her voiceless. 

“¢Think how many there are in this world who run about like 
beasts, growling to each other about food and weather, the best feed- 
ing places, and soon. But we—think. We have understood each 
other in those matters about which most people care nothing. And 
how have you developed? I tell you it is astonishing. You are a 
grand, noble creature, an artist through and through. Think how 
people strive and toil and how little they achieve, most of them. And 
what a wonderful time we have had, working together.’ 

“He spoke on and on. With each word he strove to bring her 
consolation, forgetting himself as a mother cradling her sick child 
forgets her own weariness. He spoke quite simply, only thinking, 
‘She shall feel in her sorrow the comforting hand.’ 
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“It was dusk : the window stood open and under the deep grey 
sky there rose from the garden below the blackbird song which 
invites the heart to bathe in the great stream of renewing of youth. 
They heard it, both of them, as they gazed at each other with 
clasped hands. 

“Then she scribbled again on a piece of paper, ‘A joy without 
remorse—all through you, my comrade.’ ” 

She dies, and of course the disconsolate widower goes back 
to the Bavarian Highlands and marries the domesticated cousin. 
Thus there follows a restful end to the tragedy of the story, a 
tragedy of that unforced but poignant kind which arises inevitably 
out of the conflict of uncongenial temperaments and incompatible 
ideals. 

We find ourselves in rather a different atmosphere with Clara 
Viebig’s workmanlike and spirited stories—fresh readable pictures of 
modern German life, but falling short of the insight and distinction 
of the book just noticed. They remind one rather of the stories 
which Miss Mulock and Mrs. Oliphant wrote with such acceptance 
for the women of mid-Victorian time; but needless to say, the 
German writer is less timid and conventional in the handling of 
religious and moral questions. “ Es lebe die Kunst” isa lively story 
of literary life in Berlin, in which the affectations of the fashionable 
artistic and literary coteries are satirised with vigour. To this we 
rather prefer such stories as “ Rheinlandstochter” and “ Die Wacht 
am Rhein,” which picture life in Eifel and the Rhenish towns with 
freshness and force. The provincial atmosphere which chokes the 
life out of young women of spirit and originality, the world of petty 
Officialdom, the leaden weight of custom, are denounced as heartily 
as in the books by other writers we have mentioned. However 
much these gifted women may differ among themselves, they agree 
in their opinion of the kaffeek/atsch. 

In her last book, “ Das schlafende Heer,” Clara Viebig describes 
the experiences of some colonists from the Rheinland in Polish 
Prussia. Large questions of race and government are picturesquely 
handled in this fine story, and it contains the portrait of the ideal 
German woman, in the person of the Freiherrin von Doleschal, who 
consoles and strengthens her husband in the hard task of keeping 
the German flag flying among an alien race, and remains at her 
post after he has fallen, bringing up her young sons to follow in his 
steps. 

Madame von Ebner-Eschenbach, perhaps the most gifted of all 
the women who write in German, has produced but little of late 
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years. That fine perception and delicate humour, that sense of 
balance and form, in which she resembles French writers rather than 
those of her own country, still give her rare utterances a peculiar 
charm. Such a little sketch as “Das Arme Kleine,” with its 
pathetic heroine and its two “incomparable old maids,” consoles one 
for the tracts of dulness that lie in the way of the student of modern 


fiction. 
DORA M. JONES. 
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THE NEW YEAR IN NORMANDY. 


OR some years it had been my unsatisfied longing to visit 

France and study “the religious crisis” on the spot. From 
the day that, carried ashore in my nurse’s arms, I first stretched 
innocent hands to embrace the douanier, I had been devoted to 
France through weal and woe. I had seen her in plague and 
pestilence, in battle and murder, as represented by the cholera 
epidemic, the war, and the months immediately following the sup- 
pression of the Commune ; I had trembled in my crib at pictures of 
Paris in flames and of fusillades of patriot women. I had seen the 
“golden age” of the Church under Mac-Mahon’s presidency, I had 
noticed the re-appearance, on railway platforms, of the medizeval 
monk carrying a modern carpet-bag, the extension of the position of 
“Our Lady of Lourdes” from that of a mere local genius, and that 
of the “Sacred Heart,” from being an antiquated badge of the Vendean 
party, to being the emblem of Christianity everywhere, almost 
ousting the old rudely coloured prints of the Flage//é. I had heard 
a Huguenot pastor utter a prayer for defence against persecution, in 
the event of what at that time seemed possible, a Bourbon restoration. 
Then the tide turned, and I saw the reaction of the Paulbertist 
government, nuns shouldered aside at ticket-offices, the “ Blas- 
phtmes” of Jean Richepin prominent on every bookstall, and the 
lower-class newspapers ‘padded with kindred blasphemies, and with 
the stock accusations against confessors, often obvious réchauffés 
from Rabelais or Boccaccio. Afterwards, domestic circumstances 
had impeded my travelling, and I had been left to form my con- 
clusions by conscientious weekly study both of the Romanist 
newspaper press and of the ultra-Protestant, and by correspondence 
with French 2éformés, whose tone was invariably courteous and 
moderate, but their witness did not agree. Thus, it was with 
alacrity that I accepted the proposal of an old friend to join forces 
and see the year out beyond seas; and I looked forward to the 
journey with double pleasure, as a thorough holiday, and as an 
opportunity of instruction, and yet with something of apprehension. 
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Would all my religious and all my tolerant feelings be harrowed by 
the spectacle of a Church in mourning and aggressive anti-theism 
triumphant ? 

The cold grey dawn of December 29, 1904, saw us two new- 
landed at a Norman seaport, and seated before French coffee and 
beet sugar at one of the early-opening cafés. I knew France well 
enough to be sure it would be stirring with the peep of light, so, 
against advice, I sallied forth to find shops and a church, and came 
back to report that both were in full swing. Yes, this is as of yore, 
the Jesuit church of Notre Dame with its gorgeous windows depict- 
ing St. Louis in Egypt, Bishop Belsunce at Marseilles, and the great 
procession of local ship-owners ¢emp, Louis XIV., in full-bottomed 
wigs, and their wives in Maintenon head-dresses. The congregation, 
too, is as of yore; it is not yet driven to worship in the catacombs. 
Here, in the apse behind the high altar, are the faithful in cache-nez, 
receiving Communion before setting forth to their daily labour ; 
here, on his chair in the aisle, kneels the elderly retired officer who 
se prépare au grand voyage; here black-pinafored small boys with 
cropped heads are being led up to gaze with admiration upon the 
Christmas “Crib” with its whole toy-shop of woolly sheep. I 
discern symptoms, and more so as I go on, that “ our gallant sons of 
Crusaders have rushed into the breach and enrolled themselves as 
Christian teachers in place of the exiled religieux” (Propagande 
catholique). Above the town, “Our Lady of the Waves” presides as 
calmly as ever—no rude hand has plucked from her chapel the votive 
ships, nor the samplers with actions de grices worked in elaborate 
marking-stitch. The white marble votive tablets are all scribbled 
over with pencillings which at first I ascribed to ‘Arry, in the form 
either of the cheap tripper from England or of some French 
equivalent. But, on investigation, they all turned out to be petitions 
or thanksgivings—touching, as offerings of the poor, but trying, one 
cannot but feel, to oneself, if one was the donor of a nice clean 
tablet. Two of the little temporary shops for medals and souvenirs 
are open, and on the alert for customers ; a third is closed, but that 
may be merely for the season. All this remains unaltered. But on 
my way down again to the town, I beheld a sign of the times. An 
ecclesiastical building, which, on approach, turned out to be all 
barred and wire-grated round the lower windows; and adjoining 
this stands empty and deserted a huge barrack of a monastic 
establishment, “Externat de St. Joseph,” all likewise barred and 
grated below, ostentatiously open and uncurtained above, so as to 
display bareness within. Round the corner is a similar building, 
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placarded, ‘“‘ Orphanage for young girls, directed by the Sisters of 
St. Vincent de Paul.”—“ Red Cross Nursing Society.”— “ Dispensary 
under the patronage of the ladies of the town,” with a list of the 
days, hours, and names of doctors, for maladies of the eyes, ears, 
chest, and maladies of women and children—all equally barred, and 
swept and garnished. I gazed, and the passers-by gazed upon me, I 
could not say whether in the spirit which prompted Frenchmen of old 
to pull down the blind of the railway carriage when passing Sedan. 
The parish church of St. Joseph, opposite, was untouched ; it has a 
tronc “ for the Christian schools ”—those taught by the priest or by 
voluntary lay workers—and a notice about First Communion classes, 
which I saw repeated in every church. There were a fair number of 
devout women; and a young man passed through and made his 
salute to the altar, as it might be on his way to or from breakfast. 
Returning to the quay, I felt pleased to see “L’Etoile des Marins” 
in a glass box at the corner of a very modest eating-place ; at any 
rate, the owner’s manifestation of sentiments has not ruined his trade. 

Evening.—We are arrived at our destination, an inland University 
town which has been compared to Oxford ; and not unjustly, as 
regards the cleanliness of its streets, the respectability of its book- 
sellers, and the majesty of its public buildings. At the entrance of 
the town, in the region of barracks, rises an immense pyramid to the 
Sons of the Department slain in 1870, a soldier expiring beneath the 
flag at its base, and all its sides are covered by names of the departed, 
with special commemoration of one veteran who enlisted when over 
seventy and fell on the field of honour. Wreaths of immortelles are 
laid beneath ; the freshest bears the inscription “ From the Con- 
scripts of 1904.” Our excellent inn proves itself old-established by 
retaining the title of “ Grand Hétel de la Place Royale,” while the 
Place itself has marched with the times and become Republican. 
The first church I chanced upon is not mentioned in any guide- 
book, and therefore the more interesting as enabling me to discover 
the resting-place of the founder (emp. Louis XIII.), of the Congreg- 
ation of the Sacred Hearts of Christ and Mary, and one of the 
present batch of “ Venerables” who are on their promotion to 
become Beati, and, in due course, full Sancti. His monument 
displays him kneeling in ecstasy before the Madonna and Child, each 
pointing to the other’s heart. Sooth to say, my most prominent 
recollection of him was as one of the many celestial advocates whom 
poor General de Sonis invoked in vain for relief in his last years of 
suffering. But somebody has found him more satisfactory since, to 
judge from the fact that by the side of the slot for his beatification 
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there appears a brand-new marble tablet, thanking him for a favour 
bestowed as lately as August 26, 1904. 

Pursuing my way, I came upon the great Abbey Church, where 
once lay the body of a famous King of England—once is the right 
word, for his bones have not survived two successive scatterings by 
Huguenots and Revolutionists. Here my attention was engrossed 
by a marvel of a Christmas “Crib,” with unwonted adjuncts. A 
real fountain playing, and illuminated successively with red, green, 
and yellow fire, angels appearing and disappearing in the back- 
ground as the light changed, and in the clefts of the imitation rocks, 
side scenes, all lighted up by electricity. St. Joseph’s workshop on 
the left, above this the Carrying of the Cross, and on high, Calvary, 
with St. John and the Mother of Sorrows. In the background might 
be discerned the mourning Maries, the Resurrection, and on the 
other side, the Journey of the Kings, the Flight into Egypt, and the 
Presentation. Children were nearly tumbling over the barrier in 
their eagerness to make out all its beauties; the priest, behind, 
beamed with an air of having produced something really effective, 
and a lady, kneeling beside me, and whose devotions I should never 
have ventured to interrupt, looked up to remark to me, “ C’es¢ érds- 
joli, n’est-ce pas?” The “Crib” was shorn of its glories by day, but 
“une petite offrande (10 ¢.)” would reproduce them, or at least as 
much as could be when the electric light was not on, and would 
obtain from one of the sheep a wag of the head in acknowledg- 
ment. 

Friday, December 30.—I had read so many /ropagande 
catholique tales of good young sons of the Church braving derision 
by keeping the fasts at a public table, that I had concluded that to 
do so would be, as it were, trailing one’s coat for M. Combes 
and his myrmidons to tread on. But, to my amazement, I 
found the effect quite the other way. The café where I demanded 
omelet proposed, as a second dish, escargots—somewhat to the 
disgust of my more John-Bullish companion. The hotel recognised 
the day to the extent of providing soupe @ /’oseille—which, from a 
gastronomic point of view, is much like bread-and-milk into which a 
few sorrel leaves have tumbled—and when I passed difteck and 
Souilli, the kindly waiter was so distressed that he must needs 
volunteer to get me two eggs ; and these were not even put down as 
extras. I felt somewhat hypocritical, having set everybody running 
about to provide me with “a hegg here and a hegg there, and little 
bits of fish for breakfast and little bits of fish for dinners” (the phrase 
of the Puseyite parson’s cook in Leech’s picture), and having gained 
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a reputation for sanctity when my motive was mainly political, and 
curiosity to see how it would be taken. 

My morning’s walk to-day led me to a fifteenth-century church, 
this likewise adorned witha “Crib,” of ordinary dimensions. A young 
priest, or candidate for the priesthood, was expounding it in detail to 
a class of small boys ; another class, of girls, was receiving instruction 
in the side aisle. A notice on the door directed me to the Parochial 
Library, which I found installed in a wooden shed up a staircase in 
the courtyard beyond the sacristy. I sought for a book on the 
present crisis, but could find nothing more recent than “ Terribles 
Jugements des Révolutionnaires,” which ends with Garibaldi! 
Coming forth, I was all amazed. A real nun, pacing calmly along 
with umbrella and market-basket, just as nuns always did! I had 
thought that to see such a sight one must stay in England. But 
going on, I met another, and yet another ; and one of them having 
entered a bookshop simultaneously with me, I took the opportunity, 
after she had left, to inquire of the saleswoman about the situation. 
She gave me a look like the people in melodrama when they say 
* Ask you as friend or foe?” But having touched a cross I was 
wearing, as an equivalent to saying IX@Y3, I prevailed on her to 
grant me, as an English well-wisher, this explanation. It is the 
teaching Sisters who have been expelled indiscriminately. Some 
other Orders have been allowed to remain, on condition of not 
teaching. 

Saturday, New Year's Eve.—To-day was spent in an excursion 
to the neighbouring cathedral, and this being a monument historique, 
I was not surprised to find it in its pristine state. It was, though, 
something of an agreeable surprise to me to perceive intact the 
magnificent Calvary outside the town, which I had feared might 
have met with a mishap since the guide-book was printed. One ot 
our travelling companions was a nun, and I was pondering the 
possibility of sounding her on the clerical question, but never was 
there an available moment. She knew everybody, chatted with 
every peasant woman who climbed in with a market-basket, and 
heard all about the grandfather who feels his infirmities, or the son 
who fait son service. “Il fait déja son service?” she repeated, in a 
tone of kindly interest. The evening was like a Christmas Eve 
spent in a very orderly manner. The post office was thronged with 
people sending off the last New-Year parcels, but everyone good- 
humoured and accommodating. To a late hour the devout women 
were in and out of the churches, relieving each other in the watch 
before the Host; and I was really edified by the devotion of a 
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well-dressed young man before the “Crib” in the Abbey. I had 
thought he might be accompanying his mother, but on and on he 
knelt, and so long and so absorbed, that I concluded he must be 
setting in for all-night Adoration, and thus I lefthim. My friend and I 
finished up the evening at the fair on the Boulevard, where we treated 
each other to swinging-boats, shooting-galleries, peep-shows of 
“ Edouard VII a Paris” and such innocent spectacles, and were not 
so much as poked with a peacock’s feather. 

Sunday, New Years Day.—This might be Christmas Day at 
home, family groups with capering children brandishing inflated 
snakes. Much carrying to and fro of bonbon boxes, bouquets 
shrouded in paper, and glimpses within the doorways of tables 
heaped with visiting cards. Taking a chair in the nave of the 
Abbey Church, as strangers were directed to do, my first impression 
was that the congregation was wholly feminine, but then I perceived 
it was the local custom (perhaps because the church is Z’ Adbaye aux 
Hommes) for the men to sit in the chancel stalls, behind the paid 
choristers. In they flocked, “our most respected citizens,” in their 
Sunday black, fathers, little boys in short socks, Sunday-school 
classes, led by young gentlemen as dapper and as spruce as the 
typical Frenchman in a child’s book of national costumes. After 
mass those in charge of the youngest classes marched out with them, 
and the rest trooped down behind the choir, and took their seats on 
a row of benches fronting the pulpit. I was out of earshot of the 
sermon, and could judge only that it was eloquent in gesture, and 
that it was interesting, by the way people settled themselves com- 
fortably to listen. Yet another surprise for me! The well-known 
white cornette of the Sisters of Charity! and the ruffled cap and 
plain drab frock of the girls of a charity school. One of the Sisters 
was very aged—poor thing, I am glad she has not been driven out 
in her last days. After sermon was another little function, probably 
a family one, of thanksgiving for a recovery or for passing an 
examination. A boy in First Communion black clothes and an 
immense white tie was performing his devotions at the high altar in 
open sight, as only a French boy could do. At intervals he rose 
and tolled a bell. By the doorway was a sign of the times, a scroll 
“Tronc pour les écoles libres,” but no ¢ronc was there! In the 
porch a boy was offering for sale copies of “the notorious Croix and 
Pelerin,” as they have got to be called in the English Protestant 
press. ‘The most abominable newspaper in the French language” 
the former has been styled by an English writer who is probably not 
aware that it makes a feature of always giving the Gospel for the 
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week at full length. (But perhaps the antagonist may reply that 
cela n'empiche pas.) The New Year cartoon of the P2lerin is 
“‘ May this year be better than the last!” Old 1904 descends into 
the gulf, weighed down with persecutions, wars, strikes, crimes, 
delations. The other pictures are scenes in Madagascar and at 
Port Arthur, portraits of the ex-Admiral Bienaimé, who is the anti- 
Ministerial candidate replacing M. Syveton, and of little Marie-Louise, 
aged three, whose crooked legs have been straightened by the waters 
of Lourdes : an ordinary child in a tam-o’-shanter, sucking her fist ; 
but such has been the effect of her cure, that in her street twenty 
adults have been baptized and twelve irregular couples have got 
married ! 

This afternoon I had the opportunity of asking questions of a 
French University professor, no clerical. My first demand was, how 
came there still to be Sisters of Charity ? 

“ Because they applied for authorisation and were accepted.” 

Then some applications were accepted—we know by this time 
that was nowise the case with all. 

“Ts their position secure ? ” 

The professor assumed a very French attitude. “Can anyone 
say that his head will be on his shoulders next year? As far as that, 
they may call themselves secure.” 

“ How about the other nuns?” 

“ Ah, their future is doubtful, and they are taking measures to be 
received in Ireland, come the worst. They are possessed of the 
most valuable grazing land in the town—outside the boundaries, no 
doubt it was originally, but now it is in the heart, and coveted for 
building. They would do well to readise it.” 

‘“‘ About the army scandals, the delations, the dismissals ? ” 

An intimation that there is always some reason of incompetence 
in the background. ‘“ Thereis more noise than damage ; most of the 
officers who got into trouble have been quietly reinstated since.” 

“Was that the case with Colonel de Saint-Remy, the first to be 
tried by court-martial ?” . 

No certain answer. 

“ What about the charge against the Government schools of giving 
prize books which shocked the parents?” 

The professor knows the book I refer to, the “ Livre pour tous,” 
which was marked as “for prizes” and “to be put into a hands,” 
and then turned out to be unexpurgated Voltaire and Rabelais. _ In 
ais twenty years of school inspecting he never heard of its being 
given as a prize, “and if it was, what child would be harmed by it?” 
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I recall in my own mind various passages from Rousseau’s 
account of his early years which we should hardly think ad usum 
delphini. Probably the work, being in two-sou parts, was never 
openly given on the day of crowns and gilt volumes, but it may 
easily have been slipped, as an expression of private friendship, 
into a pupil’s hands by a proselytising teacher. 

The professor continued: “It may seem to you that the French 
people persecute religion. It would be nearer the mark to say that 
they care neither one way nor the other. I cannot myself think the 
Associations Law just, but I am not surprised at it. In England the 
instinct of the people is to keep the law. The first idea of every 
Frenchman is to evade the law; and this the Church does con- 
tinually and successfully, thereby irritating everybody who is not 
an active partisan of the Church. Witness what I have already 
mentioned, the grazing-ground for the cows of the nunnery. Had 
it not belonged to the Church, it had long ago been used for the 
good of the town, as well as for the profit of the landowner. Still, 
I may say that, as a rule, the expulsions have been received with 
indifference.” 

“If that was so,” I objected, “what need to employ military 
force?” 

“ That was in Brittany ; and it is an old jest that the Bretons are 
backward.” 

“Is it true that somewhere in Brittany the women, by way of 
protest, lay down on the line before the train that was to convey the 
Sisters away, and had to be dragged off by the porters?” 

“ Maybe, as a gamin dances and shouts in front of a tramcar.” 
But the professor will safely assert, they would not have done it two 
miles from the station. 

(I reflect, they would have been’ fools if they had, for the sole 
value of the action was as a protest, of a somewhat theatrical kind. 
I have found the incident effective when cited to English disputants— 
“that did really look as if they cared about it.”) 

‘What does the Government mean by prohibiting preaching and 
catechising in Breton?” 

To this the rejoinder is, ‘‘ What does the Church mean by praying 
in Latin?” 

“Is it true that ardons have been prohibited in Brittany ? ” 

“ They will take place every year, and they will be prohibited, 
and then next year they will take place just the same.” 

“Tt seems to me,” said I, “very like our public reading-room, 
which put up ‘ Dogs not admitted,’ and, practically, everybody had 
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his dear dog under his chair and kept it there till some one else 
chose to point to the notice.” 

The professor laughed, and replied, that exactly hit it. 

Monday, Bank Holiday.—Our last day abroad was given up to 
an expedition “a-wheel” to visit a Romanesque church and ducal 
chateau. We investigated every country church on the way, and 
nearly shed tears of sentiment to find them so like what they were in 
our childhood ; we put pennies in the slots at “Cribs” to make the 
angel wag his head, and admired how accurately he discriminated 
between a two-sou piece and one sou; and we made commotion 
among the boys who were removing the Christmas greenery, causing 
them hastily to uncover before the altar, lest we should report their 
irreverence to J.  Curé. One church had a very reactionary 
emblem—behind the high altar, two crossed tricolour flags charged 
with the Sacred Heart. This is the badge of Clericalism par excellence ; 
‘a nominal fine was inflicted for displaying it in time of the expulsions ; 
and—so runs the prophecy—one day it shall appear on a battlefield, 
and then shall France recover Alsace-Lorraine. Three Calvaries we 
passed, besides a Sacred Heart image, “ souvenir of the mission of 
1899.” One Calvary was really a fine one, with a Madonna which 
would have rejoiced the heart of Father Eustace. ‘See how fairly 
she is represented, with her gown covered with golden stars!” A 
woman in the rusty black bonnet that, alas, is taking the place of the 
characteristic cap, crossed herself on passing ; a man in blouse did 
not. Myself, I paid the same signs of reverence that I did to the 
patriotic monument, and found no Freemasons rise out of the earth 
to hoot me for it. So it cannot be universally true that every night 
gangs of ruffians go about smashing the Calvaries, and every morning 
the faithful pick up the bits and replant them in their back gardens. 

As we approached our destination, the first object was a group of 
buildings with a Madonna-image in the facade and the text “I was 
hungry, and ye gave Me meat.” Thecourtyard is enclosed by a gril/e 
—is it sealed? No, it opens all right, and admits to unmistakable 
almshouses, with old women, and Sisters passing to and fro among 
them. So here, too, is for the present a haven of peace. We found 
one of the Sisters at her devotions in the church when we entered. 
Our cicerones at the Duke’s chateau were two nice chatty girls, 
daughters of the gamekeeper, who were very ready to impart to us the 
educational situation. Yes, there were two schools in the town, the 
Government one and the Voluntary one: they, with their little 
brother, used to go to the Voluntary school, as all well-thinking 
people did. And they go to the Voluntary school still, though the 
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nuns are gone awayto England. M.le Duc is a good and far-seeing 
man; and when he perceived the trend of affairs, he called a 
committee of the leading citizens, and they decided to dismiss the’ 
nuns quietly, without waiting for an expulsion, and to replace them 
by lay teachers of their own selection. The present lay teachers are 
pious people, and more competent than the nuns; they teach 
algebra and English ; the little brother learns English—he can say 
“ Please give me a piece of bread,” and the sister hopes to go to 
England next year to perfect herself. 

Back by rail, which enabled us to admire at the railway station 
the paternal tone of AZ. /’Jnspecteur’s manifesto against drunkenness. 
“In spite of the spiritual and corporal degradation of the a/coolique, 
in spite of the fatal consequences entailed upon his posterity, in 
spite of the terrible risks, not only to his own life, but to those 
confided to him,” in spite of all this AZ /’Jnspecteur has had 
instances brought to his notice of drunkenness upon duty. “And 
I warn my subordinates that, though they will find me very indul- 
gent towards other errors, in this matter I shall be ¢mplacadk.” 
“But I hope they will not impose upon me the stern necessity to 
sfvir.. .. I am aware that among my emp/oyés are many who are 
above suspicion ; and to these I look, that by their examples and 
their conseils amicaux, they will co-operate with me in the work of 
restoring their comrades who are égar¢s.” Among railway passengers, 
certainly, drunkenness is not extirpated—it may be said, what can 
you expect if you choose to come home third-class on the evening 
of Bank Holiday? In there came, to our compartment, first a black 
spaniel, who was very well aware that his duty was to go under the 
seat ; then three chasseurs in gaiters, who had perhaps not exceeded 
the bounds of joviality; and finally there was hauled in a linesman 
in uniform, looking as if all the bran had run out of him. We 
climbed over the barrier and put ourselves under the protection of 
a sober militaire who was escorting his mother. However, the man 
who had kept the féte too well went harmlessly off to sleep on his 
friend’s shoulder, while the old farmer opposite, with finger on nose, 
rallied him in the style of Sir Hildebrand Osbaldistone. 

This ended our holiday, and my observations of the state of the 
times. ‘These observations, I admit, were purely local, and I should 
like to be able to compare them with similar notes taken by any 
competent observer in Catholic Britanny, Protestant Languedoc, 
and sceptical Paris. The town which I visited was still mourning 
the untimely death of its late mayor, a colonel and a Clerical, and a 
“simple, good, and benevolent citizen,” even on the testimony of 
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the Radical journal which takes exception to some of the political 
demonstrations at his funeral. The time of year was one when the 
ordinary stock of the shop windows was crowded out by New-Year 
| cards and sheets of fancy letter-paper, some embossed and flowered 
i like the valentines of our youth, others headed with a charging dragoon 
I or cuirassier, on which every soldier who respects himself sends wn 
; mot @écrit at New Year to his parents and his sweetheart. But this I 
| can say—open profanity was less rampant than I have known it in the 
| days of Paul Bert. I did not see anti-religious post cards, nor any 
Christmas variant of the blasphemous print which is said to have 
been displayed in the Paris kiosks last Good Friday. I was rather 
| surprised not to see any picture of the expulsions, either exultant, from 
| 





the anti-clerical side, or pathetic, like the old 1871 allegories of 
“France subjected to the horrors of civil war.” The craze for view 
i post cards has at least the merit of having greatly refined the railway 
bookstalls ; the illustrated papers most in evidence were the old- 
established “ Petit Journal” and “ Petit Parisien,” a “ Journal comique 
pour la Jeunesse” which really is fit for youth, and a lady’s paper, 
: which sets a good example to ours in the matter of advertisements. 
| The times have brought forth a new magazine, “ Fraternité, journal 
| laic et chrétien,” in which the lay element is more prominent than the 
| Christian ; and, among pamphlets, one on Church disestablishment, 
| decidedly anti-religious, but not offensive in tone, except perhaps as 
to the dialogue between the statue of Renan at Tréguier and the 
| crucifix which was set up there “in reparation.” The pamphleteer 
shows a faint sense—not of humour, but of the existence of a sense of 
humour in other people—when he begs his readers “ not to laugh” at 
| his proposal, “made in all seriousness,” to hold periodically in the 
parish church “a lay mass” where the Government schoolmaster 
shall deliver a moral discourse and read extracts from the Republican 
j newspapers. He even goes on to fix the ecclesiastical festivals of 
| the new Church, which apparently he contemplates as officiating in 
the same building, turn and turn about, with the old one. 
“ Bastille-day is obviously the lay Easter. Christmas may 
| become the Féte of Winter, as Easter that of Spring, and St. 
Matthew’s Day that of Autumn. New-Year and the Jour des Morts 
{ may keep their names. Harangues appropriate to the. season shall 
| be pronounced.” 
i _ This is Condorcet all over ! 
| An evening paper was being cried in the streets, with the placard 
\ ** More clerical scandals ” ; and scandals indeed, or alleged scandals, 
| it had in plenty. Leaving on one side those which will always occur, 
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or will always be asserted to occur, the rest were mostly cases of 
“tmaking merchandise of the Temple” by the sale of masses, or of 
coals and vegetables, and such articles of worldly commerce, to eke out 
the Government stipend. I was sorry, too, to see just the same things 
said about the Sisters’ Orphanage here as about that of Nancy—are they 
true in both cases, ortruein neither? There is something suspicious 
in the accusations being all on the authority of ex-pupils, ‘ whose 
names and addresses shall be given when it is safe to do so.” “ The 
cloistered victim, with stifled voice,” of Protestant diatribe, can 
exist only where she is rigidly cloistered. If the girls were, as the 
journal avers, gagged while undergoing corporal punishment, they 
were not gagged when I saw them at church or walking through the 
streets on their way to church. 

Turning to clerical literature, its present efforts are evidently bent 
to “capture” the children and the men—the women being 
presumed to be on its side already. For the men, there are 
books with titles such as “Za Virilité de la Religion chrétienne,” 
there are almanacks expressly designed for soldiers, there are 
biographies of pious characters, naval and military. Among the last- 
mentioned General de Sonis still reigns supreme, and one almanack 
gives the testimony of a young lieutenant in China, who found that 
the reading of the General’s Zife in hospital “was as good as a 
retreat te him,” and who afterwards, when beset by a horde of 
Boxers, emulated his hero by invoking Heaven aloud, and 
cutting his way through, sword in one hand and rosary in the other. 
For the children, there are the Christmas “Cribs,” there are story- 
books illustrating the Catechism, and there are Bible picture-books 
“to replace the fatal omission of the Sacred History in our new 
school course.” And they really are Biblical—the pictures replicas of 
eighteenth century engravings, like those of an old D’Oyly and 
Mant Bible, the text Scriptural, with here and there notes pointing a 
clerical moral, or citing a traditional legend. The almanacks, which 
correspond to our Christmas numbers, are as prettily got up as ever— 
the pictures a marvel for the price, the contents, mild tales, skits 
in the comic-religious style which makes itself as like as possible to the 
comic-irreligious, inoffensive jests (or if they offend, it is through 
taking that familiar-pious tone which to the English mind sounds 
irreverent), and harrowing lists of nuns expelled after having received 
the Montyon prize, peasants imprisoned for resisting the expulsions, 
and magistrates who have resigned office after the removal of the 
crucifix. Among the officers who have resigned is to be noted a 
Commandant de Sonis—a worthy descendant of his family. The 
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Protestant reader will rejoice to learn that all the almanacks 
advertise cheap translations of the Gospels, and advise people to 


_read them ; also that they exhort;to the keeping of Sunday, and cite 


the example of England. 
Since these pages were written, M. Combes has fallen. Time 
will show whether this is for good or ill. Perhaps some. of the 


-religious establishments we have seen are among the 466, with the 


closing of which, “true to his policy of persecution, he makes even 
his inglorious exit memorable.” 


E. P..T. 











THE QUESTION OF SUBSIDISED 
OPERA. , 


HE question of State-aided music, of a subsidised opera, has 
been “in the air” for some time. Pessimists, knowing our 
national indifference to music, declare that it will remain there. One 
certainly has small ground for optimism. Attempts have been made 
again and again to arouse a practical interest in the subject, but 
beyond exciting discussion among professionals and enthusiasts 
these attempts have been quite ineffectual. It is so difficult to 
make the average politician understand that music has claims 
equally with more practical affairs. The average politician cannot 
be brought to realise how important a factor it is in national educa- 
tion and wellbeing. ‘Ye cannot live by bread alone” is a dictum 
that has not come forcibly home to him. Music, he will tell you, is 
a luxury, a mere amusement, the fad of the dilettanti. If the dilet- 
tante wants music, the dilettante ought to pay for it. What he wants 
he will get, on the great and universal principle of supply. and 
demand. Why should the State step in between him and the enter- 
prise of the individual ? 

These and other specious arguments are always to be heard when 
the question of subsidising music is brought forward. In the mean- 
time a White Paper dealing with the subject has been issued by the 
Government. Lord Lansdowne has sent a circular to his Majesty’s. 
representatives abroad, asking for information as to the financial 
support given by other countries to operatic music. All the informa- 
tion that is really necessary was collected by Mr. W. J. Galloway, 
M.P., two years ago ; but it is something to have the matter treated 
Officially and in a serious way, and the White Paper may have results 
that have so far been denied to the efforts of individual enthusiasts. 

This White Paper is at once an indictment and an example. 
Example, we know, is better than precept. It will therefore be well 
to cite the examples. The facts are sufficiently familiar to those 
who have looked into the subject, but they are worth stating again, 
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As the White Paper shows, there are three different methods of 
affording State aid to music. There are (1) subsidies by the Crown ; 
(2) subsidies by the State; and (3) subsidies by the municipality. 
In some cases these methods are combined, as when the Crown and 
the State each pay a share, or the municipality contributes to the 
expenses of an opera-house already subsidised by the State. 

Mr. Galloway took considerable trouble to get at the financial 
details. He brought out that in Italy there are about five hundred 
theatres, quite one-half of which have seasons of opera at various 
times of the year. The length of the season varies from eight days 
to two months, and the figure of the subsidy is anything between 
420 and £8,000. In Germany enormous sums are spent on opera by 
the State. Thus the Berlin Opera-House receives a yearly subven- 
tion of £54,000 ; the Vienna Opera-House, £25,000 ; Wiesbaden 
gets £20,000 ; Munich, £12,500 ; Frankfort, £10,000; Darmstadt, 
412,500; Mainz, £5,000, and so on. In Austria and Hungary 
the State pays over £62,000 a year ; in Belgium grants are given for 
the encouragement of native composers and to certain notable 
concerts. The municipality of Brussels subsidises the Monnaie 
Opera-House ; at Antwerp the annual deficiency is made up from 
the town funds. In France the State intervenes directly in operatic 
affairs in Paris only, where the Opéra receives £32,000 ; the Opéra 
Comique, £12,000 ; the Théatre Frangais, £9,600; and the Odéon, 
44,000. In addition, there are smaller subsidies to the Colonne 
and Lamoureux Concerts. In Lyons, Bordeaux, and Toulouse the 
municipal authority votes in each case over £9,000 a year. The 
King of Saxony, with only a small private fortune, gives £30,000 
annually to the opera. The city of Geneva provided the site of the 
Grand Opera-House, erected it at a cost of £152,000, and regularly 
votes an annual subsidy of £7,500. 

Now, what Italy, France, Germany, and Belgium can do, England 
can also do. Is there any reason why England should not follow 
the example of these countries? Is there any reason why, say, the 
small capital of Bavaria should produce a complete cycle of the 
operas of Mozart or of Gluck while England remains in crass ignor- 
ance even of the names of the majority of them? There is no 
reason in the world. There is, indeed, much more reason why opera 
should be subsidised in England than abroad. Opera in England 
has always been an exotic growth, and that chiefly because the 
great bulk of the people have been unable to bear the strain of the 
high prices charged by managers. As things stand, there seems 
to be no way of reducing that strain but by the Government and the 
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municipalities granting a subsidy. Opera run on purely artistic lines 
cannot be made to pay. This is sufficiently emphasised by the 
scanty provision now made for those who prefer that form of art. 
Take the case of London. No other European capital presents so 
lamentable a condition as does the British metropolis in the matter 
of opera. A few wealthy dilettanti, a foreign musical director, 
foreign conductors, foreign principals (with two or three exceptions), 
a chorus largely foreign, an orchestra by no means entirely British— 
and there, with three foreign languages, you have what serves 
London for a three months’ revolving surfeit of opera. As for the 
provinces, they are practically destitute of opera. Outside of 
London, in the provinces of England, Scotland, and Ireland, no 
operas are to be heard, in English or otherwise, except those given 
during flying visits of a week or a fortnight’s duration by touring 
English companies. 

Well, we must have more opera, and we must have cheaper 
opera—opera not existing, as at Covent Garden, for social and 
society purposes, but for artistic purposes. The question was well 
put by M. Paderewski when someone asked him recently what he 
thought of the British taste for music. Said he : 


You have the love of music innate within you. What England needs now 
is more opportunity, more musical culture. England ought to have at least one 
stage set apart for British composers, and aided by the State or the municipality. 
Look at Germany, for instance. In my opinion, Germany is not more musical 
than England by nature, but she is more by culture. Her Courts support and 
protect musical art in the most generous way. Where there is no prince or 
reigning duke there are municipalities which understand their duty towards art. 
If such bodies existed in England, it would be a good thing for the people. 
It is painful to think that in the greatest city in the world the musical theatre 
is not on the same level as in some small towns in Germany. Opera cannot 
support itself, that is an established fact. It must be supported by the Crown 
or by the municipality. Of course, I mean in this case, not the opera such 
as that at Covent Garden, which runs for a few wecks only, and that just in 
the height of the season—I mean a permanent musical theatre ; for there must 
be constant study. 


This fact of the non-self-supporting character of opera is ad- 
mitted by everybody who knows anything of the matter at all. “It 
is proved,” says Sir Villiers Stanford, “that nowhere can operatic art 
flourish without endowment, if the works given are to be of the best, 
irrespective of passing popularity, and if the prices are to be within 
the means of all classes.” The experience of the Paris Opéra is con- 
vincing enough. The average receipts at the Opéra do not exceed, 
and very often do not reach, £680. Seeing that the cost of each 
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performance is about £800, the directors would lose considerably if 
the State subsidy did not make up the deficit.. The production of 
a new opera means two or three months of rehearsal and great 
expense. The following figures show the expenses incurred by the 
Paris house in the mounting of some operas produced of late years, 
after the fire of 1873, and the destruction of the scenery in 1894: 
“ La Juive,” £7,600 ; ‘ Les Huguenots,” £6,920 ; “ Faust,” £7,480; 
“Don Juan,” £7,240; “Le Prophite,” £8,960; ‘ Coppélia” 
(ballet), £1,640 ; “ La Source ” (ballet), £3,240. With “La Dame 
de Monsoreau ” the expenses rose. to £12,800—the highest outlay 
for twenty years. Without a subsidy, how would these sums have 
been met? There is no need, in short, to labour the point that 
opera cannot support itself. Let us accept the fact, and have done 
with it. 

But accepting the fact does not get us very far forward. There 
are so many questions to be considered, so many objections to be 
answered. There are those who contend that if we had really 
desired opera, we should have obtained it. That is a plausible argu- 
ment, but it is easily met. If demand creates supply, supply also 
creates demand. In art matters a big section of the public never 
really knows what it wants. Twenty years ago, the British public 
did not want Wagner at any price ; to-day, Wagner is the popular 
hero of the music drama. This means something. Even the pessi- 
mists are forced to allow that as a nation we are not unmusical, and 
that we are fond of the drama. In the old days, Purcell was greatly 
in advance of Continental opera-writers ; and the attitude of the 
average musical Englishman of to-day towards Italian opera is cer- 
tainly not the attitude of Addison, or the people who went wild over 
the parody of it in “The Beggar’s Opera.” That we are a theatre- 
going race will not be denied. And it is well worth observing that 
we are partial to a running orchestral accompaniment to the more 
energetic climaxes or the extra-pathetic episodes of our spoken plays. 
Mr. Hamish MacCunn alludes to what the programines call 
“incidental” and the profession knows as “dramatic” music. He 
says rightly that its application at the moment is quite a little art by 
itself: here, at least, are the elements of an instinctive desire for 
music with drama, if not for music-drama. 

But the public taste has got beyond that. In the provinces and 
in London, performances of opera by touring companies often evoke 
the greatest enthusiasm. The Wagnerian operas, as I have indicated, 
are as popular as “The Bohemian Girl” herself; “ Tristan und 
Isolde,” “The Flying Dutchman,” “Tannhiuser,” ‘“ Lohengrin, 
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are received with “the wildest demonstrations of delight.” The 
Carl Rosa Company was enthusiastically welcomed again and again 
by charmed and grateful audiences; and the Moody-Manners 
Operatic Company of to-day is never without good houses. This is 
a sufficient answer to that other class of croakers who plaintively tell 
us that as a nation we have no “ genius” for opera. We have no 
such “ genius,” certainly, as the Italian has, but that is simply because 
we have not had the Italian’s opportunity of developing what 
“ genius ” we do possess. 

Opera in Italy is a national institution, supported and fostered in 
every possible way by the nation in its corporate capacity. This is 
a comparison that must be insisted on. As Mr. Charles Manners 
pointed out some time ago, the fact that a poor country like Italy 
has at some period of the year about 250 grand opera companies 
running, while Great Britain can find room for no more than six 
—and these including ‘Covent Garden—is the strongest argument 
that can be adduced in favour of State aid for opera. It is idle to 
deny that the masses of other European countries are, on the whole, 
better conducted and better educated than ours. Would it be too 
much to say, with Mr. Manners, that one reason for this is to be 
found in the practical encouragement which, as we have seen, these 
foreign Governments and municipalities give to music? It would be 
easy to exaggerate on the point, but there can be no doubt that 
such fostering enterprise goes a long way towards refining the tastes 
of that large body of the people whose opportunities are so limited. 
Music is a great factor in civilisation, and music ought to be officially 
supported, both for ethical reasons and because cheap mental 
recreation lessens the incentive to crime, and crime is one of the 
most expensive of things to the non-criminal class. Nowadays, as 
M. Paderewski has said, art is a necessity of life. It ought to be 
looked upon by our public bodies as being within their necessary 
care, in much the same way as they look upon the provision of pure 
water and fresh air. It is an element of cultured life. 

And why should not music be officially supported? Other arts 
receive national aid: why not the art of St. Cecilia? If painting, 
for example, is subsidised by the State, why should the State refuse 
to subsidise music? The State buys Raphaels for the people to 
look at ; why does the State not help the people to hear the master- 
pieces of the operatic art? The nation gives many thousands every 
year to the support of picture galleries, besides a very large sum 
towards art education. The grant to schools of art in connection 
with South Kensington averages some £70,000 annually. Music 
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receives next to no encouragement. The School Boards spend a 
vast amount of money every year in teaching children the rudiments 
of music, and the County Councils spend a considerable sum upon 
bands ; but the State gives nothing whatever to music, although it 
spends many thousands a year on libraries and museums and picture 
galleries. No one will seriously contend that music is less important 
to the well-being of a nation than painting or the inspection of art 
treasures in museums. To listen to a good opera or a fine symphony 
well performed is surely as ennobling as to look upon a fine picture. 
Why should this fact not have practical recognition? Music, as has 
been well said, broadens the emotions, which otherwise become 
atrophied in the sordid fight for existence in large cities; and the 
human being who has not the emotional part of his mind well 
developed is only half a human being. 

There are plausible arguments in common use against the 
State aiding music as a logical upshot of its aiding other arts. 
As one has put it, so far as museums, picture galleries, and 
libraries go, there is some sense in these arguments, for rare artistic 
treasures and books are a national asset, as it were, when once the 
money has been spent on them ; and, in addition, they can be, and 
‘are, enjoyed by the public without any kind of payment for admission, 
so that every man, from a peer to a peasant, is equally benefited by 
the money spent by the nation. This is undoubtedly a strong 
argument against the instance of the national opera scheme as 
synonymous with the public picture galleries and museums; for to 
place a national opera-house on the same footing, admission to it 
would have to be free too. But the money spent in these State aids 
to art schools ison no such footing. The students who benefit by it 
are a small class, and in no way does their work come within the 
enjoyment of the nation. In no single respect are such students ina 
different position from students of music ; and yet our Royal Academy 
of Music and Royal College of Music are self-supporting, partly 
from fees received and partly from private donations; and our 
Guildhall School of Music is in the same position, except that the 
Corporation of London in this instance takes the place of the private 
donators tothe other institutions. Certainly it is a system which 
works very well on the whole, but there are many ways in which 
-music could be benefited if the State would grant it some consider- 
able sum of money. 

Several schemes have been proposed in connection with the 
subsidising of opera. That which has received most attention is the 
scheme set forth in the petition presented to the London County 
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Council in 1899. According to this scheme, the Council were to 
erect an opera-house, which they estimated would cost £100,000. 
This house would be laid under strict obligations to provide 
systematic representation of the highest class of operas at prices of 
admission ranging from 1s. to 10s. 6d. In the opinion of some of 
the proposers, the regular series of operas ought to be limited to the 
autumn and winter months. In the summer the house would be let 
in the ordinary way, as it is not thought necessary or advisable to 
provide a subsidised opera in the London season. The promoters 
considered that a well-regulated series of different operas performed 
in English by a good permanent body of artists would gradually 
attract sufficient audiences to make the scheme self-supporting. In 
any event, they estimated that, including both repayment of capital 
and interest and the annual subvention, the total liability of the 
Council would not exceed £15,000 a year, and in time might be 
reduced to ni/. In corroboration of this estimate was the opinion of 
two independent witnesses, of great experience, Colonel Mapleson 
and Mr. D’Oyly Carte. Both these gentlemen declared that a per- 
manent grand opera-house in London, with a large number of very 
cheap seats, would ultimately pay. To this the County Council 
replied that to subsidise an opera-house would in many ways prove 
to be of advantage to the public, but that the question had hardly 
been sufficiently discussed to ensure enough public favour necessary 
for success. 

Of course, it does not matter whether the State or the County 
Council provides the money. Nor should the wealthy enthusiast— 
the Carnegie of music—be discouraged. Rich men are generous to 
painting ; why not to music? Individuals might do a great deal for 
national opera. It was reported the other day that a wealthy citizen 
of Aix-la-Chapelle had left £6,800 to the municipality for the endow- 
ment of cheap concerts of chamber music ; while a wealthy manu- 
facturer of Diiren had given £25,000 for the erection of a municipal 
theatre and concert-hall. It has surprised a good many people that 
Mr. Carnegie, who is almost crazy about “returning ” some of his 
wealth to the working classes in founding libraries, has done nothing 
in London or England for music. For the giving of half-organs to 
Presbyterian kirks is really doing nothing. We do not want brand- 
new halls, but a small subsidy here and there would be of immense 
assistance. It will not do to subsidise London alone. Art must not 
be centralised in that way. Manchester and Liverpool, Glasgow and 
Edinburgh, Dublin and Belfast, are as much entitled to financially 
aided opera-houses as is the metropolis itself. Here the municipali- 
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ties might come to the rescue. The City of London has expended 
close on £100,000 on the Guildhall School of Music alone. Why 
should not the great provincial cities also draw upon their revenues 
in favour of music? 

One thing must be insisted on : subsidised opera must be in the 
language of the country. Opera is presented before the German, 
French, and Italian people in their native tongues. When they de- 
sire to hear “ Die Walkiire” in Paris, they translate the libretto into 
French. At Covent Garden, as in New York (and these are the 
only exceptions), any European language other than English is used. 
There is no adequate English opera in this country at all ; and it is 
the merest truism to say that it will never be possible for our people 
to understand the significance of music-drama until it is properly 
presented to them in their own language. Opera can never be 
popular so long as it is sung in a tongue not “ understanded of” the 
people. Comic opera succeeds not alone because it is comic, 
but because the words are in English, As Mr. MacCunn has 
observed, “ Had grand opera always been presented in Germany, 
Italy, or France in an alien tongue, it is as likely as not that their 
appreciation and support of it, even to this day, would amount to as 
little as our own.” If we had been the musical nation we ‘ought to 
have been, we should never have had anything but English opera. 
But our old-time lack of native artists brought shoals of musicians 
from abroad, and the consequence was that opera in any tongue but 
English acquired a sort of tradition which has maintained its sway 
to the present day. Now, when we have as good native artists as 
those of any other country, the continued presentation of opera in 
alien tongues is as ridiculous as it is unnecessary. Why is this pre- 
sentation continued? To quote Mr. MacCunn : 


Has the English-born, English-speaking, and English-thinking man in the 
street any decided preference for music-drama in a language other than his own? 
Does the abstract fact of listening to German, French, or Italian words wedded 
to music give him a keener enjoyment than if the words were English? If he 
does not understand the language, is the very mystery of it comfortable to his 
imagination? If he does happen to understand, is that amount of his delight 
so much the less? There may be some grain of truth in this suggestion, for our 
insular worship of anything from foreign parts is very characteristic of us in other 
connections than those musical. 


It is all very well to say that art is of no nationality. But opera 
is something more than art, as we generally interpret the term. A 
Beethoven symphony can be understood and appreciated equally 
well in St. Petersburg or Berlin, in Paris or London. But opera in 
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Italian can be understood only in Italy, or where Italian is under- 
stood. “My language is known all the world over,” said Haydn to 
Mozart, when the latter disadvised a visit to England, on the ground 
that Haydn could not speak English. But Haydn found himself 
looking very foolish when a certain musical society made him the 
guest of the evening, and proposed his health in a “language” that 
had nothing to do with crotchets and quavers. 

The objection has been raised that satisfactory English transla 
tions of foreign operas are practically impossible. This is nonsense, 
The best translation must of course fail in always adapting the right 
word to the musical emphasis. But if German translations of 
Italian operas and French translations of German operas meet with 
public favour, surely there is no reason why English translations of 
the same works should not succeed. The genius of our language, it 
has been contended, does not make for opera. This means that 
English is a difficult or an ineffective language in which to sing. So 
far from that being the case, it is “ one of the most fluently beautiful, 
and, for lyrical or dramatic purposes, one of the most readily 
“painted” by the infinitely varied resources of musical inflexion and 
emphasis.” Nor doI see anything in the argument that, since the 
average operatic artist does not pronounce so clearly as to be under- 
stood, the language used is immaterial. The operatic artist has no 
right to make the public suffer for his or her imperfect training. 
You could tell every word that Sims Reeves sang ; you can never be 
in doubt about Jean de Reszke. Admit that “the first thing we 
should be compelled to do, in order to run a successful permanent 
English opera, would be to teach operatic aspirants elocution, and 
how to pronounce clearly.” Would it not be a good thing to insist 
upon this teaching ? 

Another point is emphasised by Mr. Hamish MacCunn. The 
opera-house anywhere on the Continent is one of the largest em- 
ployers of skilled musical labour of all kinds. Orchestral players, 
conductors, principal singers, chorus singers, prompters, stage 
managers with musical training, ballet directors, etc., go to make up 
a large proportion of the entire musical profession there. Here 
there is neither such employment to be found, nor is there any form 
of so advanced and inspiring a continuance of musical education. 
As Sir Villiers Stanford says, in effect, our orchestral players and 
singers are as good as those of any country, yet there is no career for 
them. Our singers must take part in operatic farces or in concert 
work ; our orchestral players must be content with playing incidental 
music in theatres ; our composers must write rubbish. We have 
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begun at the wrong end. We should first have found a career for 
our young artists, and then have trained them. 

Experience of operatic work is in itself a liberal education. 
Barred out from it, as are our students and our musical public, it is, 
as Mr. MacCunn observes, almost pathetic to note the eagerness 
with which any operatic excerpt in an orchestral concert programme 
is listened to. It is not in human nature, certainly least of all in 
enthusiastic student human nature, to dwell on the formal and 
colder beauties of the symphony. The strenuous passions and 
kaleidoscopic splendours of the dramatic music will quite mono- 
polise the attention ; and in this way our lack of national opera loses 
us more than is at first sight apparent. Again, a permanent opera 
would make possible the production of operas by native composers. 
At present there is next to no encouragement for the native com- 
poser in that direction, The nearest approach to paying opera is 
made on works already established in the public favour. No 
manager relying entirely on his own resources will take up a work by 
a composer whose name is unfamiliar, however good the work may 
be. Native composers suffer greatly under this disadvantage, a dis- 
advantage which a subsidy would at once remove. 

The subject is far too big to admit of exhaustive treatment in a 
single article. One must be content to touch its fringes. Not for 
some little time yet, perhaps, will England have her subsidised 
opera. But she is bound to have it sooner or later. And when she 
does have it, the cause of music will be immensely benefited. 
Subsidised opera means in other countries greater diffusion of 
musical knowledge among the people. It must mean the same in 
England, for, as Madame Nordica says, “ Opera is a great benefit to 
any community.” 

J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 
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THE TAXATION OF WINDOWS. 


N almost any street which has not been much disturbed for a 
generation or two there are to be seen houses with painted 
imitations of windows. The recess, the arch or head-stone, and the 
sill are all there, just as in the perfect window; but the window- 
frames and panes of glass are replaced by a wall of brick or stone, 
inartistically painted to suggest rather than represent what is missing. 
If anyone will take the trouble to count the window-arches closed 
with building materials, whether painted or not, which he can find 
in one short walk in a favourable locality, he will probably be sur- 
prised by their number. In the main street of one rather antiquated 
country town I found forty-four windows thus blocked up, out of a 
total of eight hundred and twelve of every kind, including shop- 
windows and sky-lights. At first sight this proportion may not 
appear large. But it is otherwise when a satisfactory explanation is 
found for the existence of even forty-four blocked windows in one 
street. They belong to the period when windows were taxed. It is 
fifty years since the window duties were repealed, and in that time 
many new houses have been built, some old ones demolished, and 
possibly a number of windows which were previously closed have 
been reopened in houses which are in other respects unaltered. 
By these and some other changes the proportion of blocked 
windows has, I feel certain, been greatly reduced; and could we 
restore this street to what it was a hundred years ago, I think we 
should realise much more clearly, by a mere survey of its windows, 
how the burden of taxation was very literally brought home to the 
people. 

It is not necessary to go very far back in our history to find 
the beginning of this method of taxation. At the commencement 
of the reign of William III. the currency was in a shameful 
condition. Down to the reign of Charles II. silver money 
continued to be made by cutting the coins out of a strip of metal 
with shears, and stamping them with a die driven home by the blow 
ofahammer. Anyone can handle shears, and the temptation to cuta 
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little off the edge of the coin, before paying it away, was too strong 
for many people to resist. The coin went on its way, nominally no 
worse at the time, while the silver parings could be melted down, and 
by-and-by sold to the goldsmith or made into jewellery. Thus by 
degrees the coins were clipped down, until a great many of them 
were only half the weight that they were when first issued. Though 
the shilling was still a shilling in name and by law, it contained no 
more silver than a new sixpence. 

It was thought at first that this state of the currency would be 
entirely remedied by issuing plenty of good new coin. But this was 
soon seen to be a mistake for many reasons. New coin could be 
clipped, and was even then no worse than the old money which was 
still in circulation. Moreover, there are always some men who decline 
to accept money at its nominal value, and insist upon its being 
weighed. No goldsmith, for instance, when in want of silver for his 
work, would by any chance melt down a worn shilling, for by doing 
so he would lose a shilling’s worth of currency, and obtain only, 
perhaps, sixpennyworth of metal. No foreign merchant would be 
paid for goods in coin unless it was of full value by weight, for there 
would always be the contingency that it would have to be recoined 
in that merchant’s own country before he could realise its value. 
Though mercantile transactions involving adjustments of currency 
are rarely or never so direct or plain as this, these cases will serve as 
illustrations of the principles which underlie all trading in money. 
For transactions of this kind good money of full weight must be 
found, or its value must be made up by a greater number of worn 
coins which, if they have been accepted at their nominal value, 
implies a loss to the payer. Men are naturally sharp in business 
matters, and quickly learn from one another. And when this new 
money was issued in the times of which we write, men hoarded it up 
for these special uses, and passed on the old bad coin in their daily 
transactions. The good money disappeared, while the bad remained 
in circulation and grew worse and worse. 

At last it became plain to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Montague, and the Master of the Mint, Sir Isaac Newton, that 
the old money must be called in, and a new milled currency issued 
in its place. Accordingly, in 1696, all the old hammered money 
was called in, and mints were set up at Exeter, Bristol, Chester, 
York, and Norwich to assist the Tower Mint in the issuing of a 
new silver currency. This recoinage cost about two and a half 
millions, and the loss, for such it really was, was met by the 
imposition of a tax on windows. 
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The tax thus originated was levied continuously for a century 
and a half. It was increased from time to time, some half-dozen 
times altogether, especially by the Tea Commutation Act, 1784, 
and during the Napoleonic wars, in 1797, 1802, and 1808. In 
1823, when the country was recovering from the effects of these 
wars, some reductions and exceptions were made. The tax was 
very unpopular, and repeated attempts were made to abolish it. 
It was complained that, in order to escape the tax, houses were 
built in such a way that their supply of light and fresh air was 
deficient. In 1850 Lord Durham moved, not for the first time, 
the total repeal of the window duties. The Government opposed 
the motion, and it was rejected by a majority of three in a house 
of 157 members. It is probable that property-owners did not 
relish the alternative of a property-tax. The repeal was, however, 
effected in the following year, on July 24, 1851, and a duty upon 
inhabited houses was imposed in its stead. 

The window duties were at first administered along with a house 
duty. The supreme officials were the commissioners of the land 
tax, who, meeting early in each year, appointed assessors for each 
district. These, with the help of the coilectors’ lists of the pre- 
ceding year, made out a new assessment, and at the same time 
named two or more collectors, of whom two were appointed by the 
commissioners at a second meeting, and received warrants. At a 
third meeting surveyors appointed by the Sovereign attended to 
examine the assessments, and to compare them with the windows 
in the houses of the district. If they discovered any omission, they 
surcharged the amount to the occupier, and after due notice the 
case was examined by the commissioners. An instance may be 
taken from the year 1807. The assessors of a certain district took 
no account of the windows of a house occupied by a blind man. 
The surveyor, however, surcharged him with the amount of the duty, 
but an appeal being made to the commissioners, they took the same 
sympathetic view as the assessors, and disallowed the surcharge. 

The trouble of collecting the duties fell entirely upon the official 
collectors. ‘They were to cause public notice of the collecting to 
be given in every church’ of their district after Divine service, and 
were to place notices upon the church door. They were allowed to 
distrain, and might, by warrant from three commissioners, commit 
a defaulter to the common gaol until payment was made. They 
were compelled to pay the amount collected to the receiver-general 
or his deputy within twenty days, and they were allowed threepence 
in the pound upon the sum paid over. The receiver-general, in his 
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turn, paid the money into the Exchequer quarterly, receiving two- 
pence in the pound for himself. Some other officials were paid in a 
similar way. Defaulting and fraudulent officials might be fined sums 
varying from 4os. to £100, and the estates of collectors might be 
sold, and they themselves pilloried or imprisoned. On all sides 
we see characteristic features of the good old times—an obnoxious 
tax, compulsory service, and abundant pains and penalties for 
failure, opposition, and fraud. 

The duties themselves were by no means light. In or about 
1775, for instance, a house containing eight windows would be 
charged 3s. yearly for inhabited house duty, and 6¢. for each 
window. In 1805 it would be charged £1 10s. for window 
duties simply ; and in 1838, after the reduction of 1823, the duty 
would be 16s. 6d. In the same way a house of twelve windows 
would be taxed in 1775, 3s. house tax and 1s. 2d. each window— 
17s. in all; in 1805, £4; in 1838, £2 4s. od. Similarly, the 
respective charges would be: 

In 1775. In 1805. In 1838. 


ane £ aE He 


For twenty windows . . 114 8 10 00 512 3 
For fifty windows , - 5 3 © 3015 © 17 § © 
For onehundredwindows . 10 3 0 52 9 0 29 8 6 


This comparison brings into prominence the increase of taxation 
consequent upon the great war. This increase is seen again in the 
rates as well as in the amounts of the duty. In1775 the highest rate 
was 25. each for twenty-five windows and upwards, while in 1805 and 
1838 it may be said generally that the increase was 15s. and 8s. per 
window respectively. There was, therefore, something to be saved 
by blocking up such windows as the householder felt that he could, 
under pressure, do without. 

The revenue derived from the taxation of windows in 1838 
may be put down at about 1} million sterling. In 1850 it was 
41,832,684. At the time when the tax was repealed, there were 
about 6,000 houses possessing fifty or more windows each, while on 
the other hand there were about three-quarters of a million of houses 
which had fewer than eight each, and thus escaped taxation, for the 
duty was then levied only upon houses of eight or more windows. 

It may be said, generally, that every outside window, from the 
roof to the cellar, in the house, or in the outhouses, was charged. 
If a window exceeded a certain size, or lighted more than one 
room, or had divisions more than a foot wide, it was taxed as two 
or more windows. There were some exceptions in the case of old 
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windows, and at a later time, when reforming legislation took new 
vigour, the windows of shops and workshops were exempted. 
Places of public worship, royal houses, public offices, hospitals, 
charity-schools and poor-houses were exempted from the tax, with 
the exception of the apartments occupied as living rooms by the 
servants and officials. On the other hand, the Colleges and Halls 
of the Universities and the chambers of the Inns of Court and 
Chancery were taxed as so many separate houses. Many similar 
niceties and curiosities of administration might be culled from the 
household law-books of three or four generations ago, but, lest we 
try the reader’s patience, we refrain from further illustrations. 

But we may perhaps be permitted a few words respecting the 
closing up of windows, which will bring us round again to our 
starting-place. No window could be stopped up or opened, under 
a penalty of ten pounds, unless six days’ notice in writing had been 
given to the surveyor. In the former case the opening had to be 
closed with brick or stone, or at least with materials similar to 
those of which the outside of the house was constructed. When 
these conditions were complied with, the occupier—for it was he who 
paid the tax—received a proportionate abatement of his assessment 
in the ensuing financial year. 

These are a few of the technicalities of administration. Looking 
at the whole matter as a system of taxation, and considering also the 
alternatives of the tax, deficiency of light and fresh air, it is easy to 
understand that it was obnoxious and detested. The Governments 
which devised and maintained it, whether conscious of this or not, 
were guilty of an attack upon the public health. The progress of 
science has shown that sunlight and fresh air, common though they 
are, are health-preserving and health-restoring in the highest degree. 
Indeed, without an ample supply of them no cure for that most fatal 
and most prevalent disease, consumption, is known. When we 
consider the excessively long hours spent indoors by those who lived 
a generation or two ago, we may be excused the thought that 
an appreciable injury has been done to the health of the people 
by this reckless tax. Imposed as the penalty of fraud, increased 
to meet the demands of a ruinous war, and maintained long 
after it should have been, in order to prevent a more equitable 
redistribution of taxation, its whole history is mean. If to this 
subjective worthlessness there may be added objective injuries done 
to the public health, we may indeed truly say that the sins of 
those seventeenth-century clippers of coins have been visited upon 
their children for many generations. W. A. ATKINSON. 
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TABLE TALK. 


“ A New BritisH Birp.” 


ECURRING to the charges of cruelty and destructiveness 
I have brought against the so-called naturalist, I copy from a 
daily paper the following note, the bitterly satirical heading of which 
seems to have escaped the observation of the writer, ‘ A new British 
Bird”: ‘Yet another addition to the list of British birds! This 
time it is a rival to one of the most cherished of our native songsters 
—the nightingale. The new addition to our avifauna is also a 
nightingale, but differs from our bird in its larger size and slightly 
spotted breast. Hence it is known as the thrush-nightingale, and in 
Germany as the ‘ Sprosser’ (or bastard nightingale).” So far all is 
well ; but now follows the information “ Killed at Smeeth, in Kent, 
toward the end of October. This is the first authenticated occurrence 
of the thrush-nightingale on our shores. Many years may elapse 
before another is recorded.” Following this comes the naive 
comment : “ Since the thrush-nightingale is emphatically inferior as a 
songster compared with our bird, we have no occasion to greatly 
regret [sic] this.” In commenting on this declaration I scarcely 
know where to begin. Of all singing birds that visit our or any other 
shores the nightingale is, to use the adverb favoured by the writer 
from whom I quote, “emphatically” the best. If, then, I accept 
his closing sentence with its split infinitive—the latest journalistic 
grace—we need not “greatly regret” if the thrushes, blackbirds, 
linnets, finches, robins, and other warblers all disappear. This is, at 
least, the logical outcome of what he says. 


THRUSH-NIGHTINGALES AND FLAMINGOES. 


HERE, then, I may ask, is the addition to the list of our 
birds? If we kill an arriving friend or an invading foe, is 

he added to our population? What, again, is the difference between 
the gamekeeper who shoots at sight everything that must not be 
reserved for his master’s gamebag, and the self-styled naturalist who 
tracks a rarity down and kills it for the purpose of adding it to his 
collection? Rare birds come as a rule in pairs, and, if they are 
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shown so much hospitality as stops short of murder, may perhaps 
breed—they come generally for that purpose—and may stop and 
people our shores. How am I benefited that the slayer has 
added a specimen to his collection, has vaunted himself in the local 
press, has perhaps had his name mentioned in a London periodical, 
and has even written concerning the victim something universally 
known in ornithological circles? So far as is known, the western 
limit of the habitat of the thrush-nightingale is the Rhine valley. 
Its song is louder than that of the real nightingale. Rumours have 
been current of its previous appearance in England. Such are, 
however, discredited by the best authorities. I will hope that the 
reputed visit of the bird is a mistake. My ground of quarrel with 
the naturalist will not be removed by the fact that he adds ignorance 
to rapacity, and gives an erroneous description of the bird he has 
slain. Other birds are said to have received treatment not less 
inhospitable, among them being the flamingo. What would be the 
fate of a flamingo, if such had the misfortune to arrive and meet the 
naturalist, I know not ; though I may guess. In spite of what Yarrell 
says, I regard with some misgiving statements concerning the 
appearance in England of this beautiful and interesting bird. It 
does not often travel so far from the basin of the Mediterranean. 


An ELIZABETHAN MS. 


HE following letter, which I print i” extenso, reaches me from 
Philadelphia and is self-explicatory. I haveconsulted afresh the 
Modern Script Rendering of MS. Folio 1, in the Collotype Facsimile 
and Type Transcripts of an Elizabethan Manuscript, issued by 
Messrs. Longman, and also the enlarged facsimile of part of the 
same folio, and am willing to concede that the marks consist of mere 
scribbling which may be read in various ways. I then built no 
theories upon them, and shall build none. 

“Librarian” will not deny that, supposing its genuineness to remain 
inoppugned, the page in question is a very curious document. I 
hesitate to accept the theory that it was written with a purpose to 
deceive, and I have not the slightest desire to support in any fashion 
the Shakespeare-Bacon assumption. Conceding all that “ Librarian” 
says, the matter is fraught with difficulties, and it is for wits keener 
than mine to attempt the solution :— 


To the Editor of THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Sir,—In the October number of the Gentleman’s Magazine 
the Editor, in an article entitled “Table Talk,” makes a statement 
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as to the title-page or index of the contents of the facsimile of the 
Baconian MS., which I think you will be willing to correct. 

“Sylvanus Urban” says: “. . . coupled with and slightly preceding 
the titles of Shakespeare’s two historical plays comes ‘ By Mr. ffrauncis 
William Shakespeare.’” Had the name been really written “ Francis 
William Shakespeare” the document would have had an importance 
which it does not possess. It would have been an excellent find for 
the Bacon-Shakespeare theorists. As a matter of fact, if the page 
is observed with close care, it will be noticed that the scribblings are 
really in two columns, there being a noticeable division between 
the writings on the right and the writings on the left hand. 
Moreover, “ ffrauncis” is not on a line with “ William Shakespeare,” 
but a little lower, and is immediately over the name “ Bacon,” just 
as “ William Shakespeare” is over the titles of his two historical 
plays “ Rychard the second ” and “ Rychard the third.” I read the 
whole as follows :— 

William Shakespeare 
By Mr. ffrauncis 
Bacon Rychard the second 
Rychard the third 


I think this will be apparent on further examination of the 


facsimile. Yours truly, 
LIBRARIAN. 


Philadelphia, U.S.A. : December 5, 1904. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 











